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Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 








ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 
The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


WESTMINSTER. 


{ For Management—“‘ UNPARALLELED,” Lonpon. 


Telegraphic Addresses : ( For Visitors—‘‘ ErMINITES,” LONDON. 





“A questions old Brandy 
made from Wine.” 
Medical Press, August 1899. 


MARTELL’S 
THREE STAR BRANDY. 


“ Particularly suitable 
for medicinal purposes.” 
Lancet, July 1899. 











Joon Brinsmead & Sons’ 
PIANOS _ 


Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a 
Pianoforte Maker— 


The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 


For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 

For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and 
For their UNIQUE CUNSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


(LTD.) 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











™ YOSt F Fountain Pei 


Invaluable to Shorthand Writers 
and others. 















as Has: 
Always handy for making The Best 
— Gold Nib that 
can be made; 
A —_ a at a Holder of the 
vo F Finest Vulccnised 


Rubber; and a Ferfect 
Feed, which ensures ab- 
solute Certainty and Regularity 
of working. 


Does not soil 
the 
Fingers. 





price 10/6 Eacu. 


For Ornamental Pens, see ‘‘S’’ Price List. 


Che WOSt cypewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
West End Depot: 303 OXFORD STREET. 
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‘hotels 


<= 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLARKE, M.D., says: ‘‘ A fort- 
nizht at Aberystw'th is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 











HAY MARK ET. 


Eunusements 


—)—— 
THE RIVALS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 4 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2 39. r 





ST. JAMES’s. 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at ). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Watrer Frirn. 
MATINEE every Wednesday ard Saturday, at 2. 3°. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arno!d) 10 till 10. ST. JAMES'S, 























and protected from rorth and east, Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms | i 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, ‘ 
ane <cnaamna | HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
| TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8, Suakesreare’s 
BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled (LAST WEEKS) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. LAST WEEKS) 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d’bdte (separate tables) | MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 4 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 2 | ‘ 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. : . ; 
ROY ALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the : 
° ° | management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 5 
EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter EVERY EVENING, ato, MAGDA, t 
Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. | Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Fast Devon Fox Hounds, | MATINEE of MAGDA every Wedcesday and Saturday, at 3. 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the froprietor, | 
H. W. HAYWARD. | 
| (GLOBE. Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE, 
Py (Under the maragement of Mr. Ricuaro Lawpart.) 
FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and | EVERY EVENING at 9, an_Osiginal Farce, entitled 
most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good URSE!! By Cio Graves, b 
a'tention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the | At 8.15, A BROKEN HALO, by Cuarres Tururspy. 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30 P.M. 
GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. Box Office open daily from 30 till ro. 
r 3 MANSIONS HOTEL SAVOY. 
SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIO? - sili aa. 
Larget in Sonthsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea a 
than any other public hotel on the line of ‘marine terraces. ae | ne sages Pas- By B jig Hinged -— — ite 
senger lift. Sneci.] terms e# fensiow for winter months. Entirely under new ‘Enenednas Shararanae” te A anat ED asa OP = 
managem:nt.—M. ECCLES. Manageress. , M ATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.50. - 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 
‘6 Outl ~ ok 9 Educ tional Dist TRAND.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9. 
v v a FACING THE MUSIC, By J. H. Darnisv. " 
** Roars of laughter.” FACING THE MUSIC, 
—aeomes FACING THE MUSIC. ** Full of fun.” ) 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE LADY BOOKIE. By Cynizt R. Hariwarp. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Incorporated 1840. 

} pe School Life and Education, with special classes for candidates for the Navy 
and Army. 

Seca Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford : Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 93th into Woolwich ; 6th in Sandhurst. 49th in Sandhurst, Admission 
Sandhurst; 16th on the “‘ Britannia,” 26th on the “ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Bri- 
tannia.” London Matriculation 1st Div. Term commenced on May 1. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEapmasTEr, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





RIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tu‘tion. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universiies, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., B2rlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross, Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


HUMBER CYCLES 








These superb and_ still unrivalled 


Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 


Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake 


2is. extra. 








Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Limirep 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


MATINEE, every Saturday, at 3. Box Office 1o till 10.—STRAND, 








| 








AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


| Each Autotype sold separately, price 12s. Prospectus post free on application. 


MASTERS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF THE BRI- 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES have distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Gifts, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, 
Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting-box, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


The Autotype Company have now ready a Series of Reproductions of 

Important Works recently exhibited at the Corporation of London Art 

Gallery, Guildhall, £.C. Many of these are now copied and published for 

the first time by courteous permission of the Owners. The following 

Masters are represented :—Adan, Corot, Bisson, Mignard, Lancret, Géréme, 

a. Rochard, Cabanel, Bouguereau, Millet, Greuze, Dagnan Bouveret, 
atteau. 


SCHOOL, A large Series of Paintings and Drawings reproduced in Per- 
manent Autotype, including numerous examples of D. G. Rossetti, Sir John 
Millais, Sir E. Burne-Jones, W. Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, &c., at 
prices ranging from os. 6d. to £2 2s. 


TISH SCHOOL, A Series of Autotypes taken directly from the Original 
Paintings and reproduced on the uniform scale of about 18 inches longest 
line. The Artists represented are :—Constable, Cox, Crome, Gainsborough, 
Glover, Linnell, Nasmyth, Turner, Willcock, &c. The Copies are printed 
in Permanent Sepia Pigment. Prices, 12s, each, unframed ; or, framed in 
oak or walnut mouldings of special de-ign, 27s. to 35s. each complete. 


Now 
ready. New Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience 0 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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(Wadrid Comico. 


J. B.—‘* In my slumbers I killed him—like that— 
As easy as killing a rat, 
And then—well, he kicked 
And I knew Id been tricked, 
For he came out from under his hat!” 





Pye 





CYCLES 


‘GA 1 ()() IMPERIAL ROVER 


a aii? Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 


ve - - 
P—— FREE WHEELS. 
We aos auaraees | 
p- — wD ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
[Der Nebelspa.ter, Zurich. LISTS FREE. 
Ivan.——‘! They tied up cr:z leg, to my joy, | salah " 
And I said ‘ We may safely deploy | THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Ce., Ltd.), 
Into | ersia and places !’ Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
Ard now (ly the graces !), | Lonpon: 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W.; 
They've fastened up 40th legs, dear boy !” 19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 





MAPLE & CO 














Extension of Departments 
TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 


SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND *ORLEUEEE eG es 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 


The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 















WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 


Celebrated Mineral Springs, 155'75 deg. Fahr. 
TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Beautifui a Grape Cure 
Walks and cL from 
Excursion September, 


Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 
Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &c. Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. Agreeable social life. English Church. 


Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE t Pp R OCEAN SERVICES THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL , "WORLD TRIPS. eee ee a eee 


SERVICE. AUSTR | 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND | ALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


aaaiaaetiens | | The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
MAURITIUS. South- HAWAII. | desiring short sea trips. 
| 


Steamers. London. ampton. | FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
*TANTALLON CASTLE aniline |Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
(via Madeira) ....ccccccccccce May 11 May 12 | London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 


+GERMAN | YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- | days, makirig altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


(via Teneriffe) ...0..cccccccece — May 12 | 
Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
*MOOR HAI, HONG KONG. | £15 15s., according to position of berth. . 


Ca DieReteeD  cccccnccsesosscs —_— May 19 
tAVONDALE CASTLE FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. | Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 


(via Las Palmas) ......+seseee. May 18 May 10 | Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 


* Royal Mail Steamer. } Intermediate Steamer. For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- | Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
: ; . senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, | port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for! 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur ——— line within six months. 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, | For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers,| Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping,| _ | 


SPROIAL SPRING CRUISES. 








3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street| Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, | FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
Within, London, E.C. White Star, &c. or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 








NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. : 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - ~ - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ' 


THE REID LINE oF shierins posters 











READERS who respond to any of FOR HE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
the Advertisements in this Journal Sep To all PARTS. of the WORLD. 
will greatly oblige by mentioning | Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, West Indies, United States, Canada, &c- 
SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO ANDREW REID & CO, Ltd., 
THE OUTLOOK. | SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISING FOR RAILWAY AND SH'PPINC COMPANIES. 
Offices: §0 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. London Office: 24 Cullum Street, E.C- 
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PUT IT A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. | 
i tenet — KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 
| Old Ripe Tobacco. meant “SWAN ” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Contributes Made in 3 sizes at 

MM U R R AY’ Ss immeasurably 1 0 6 

| 7 to 

* MELLOW */) 166 | | 
iat || = “95/- 
fa) M | XT U R E. ”. — UP TO 

| | 2 ee n £18 18s, 

| For 30 Yoare he Irish fe} writing. — 

| National Smoking 

| 5 Mixture. | C 

‘Genuine Tobacco. | 7 

| Guaranteed Pure. Hh 

| ‘Datural Flavour. Di Datural Aroma. | Ml 

| BE .LFAST. | ILLUSTRATED a ran mae FE, 2 _ 0 

Bat Oe —— MABI O 
__aNy Gaia wOnemines Samos sncostm aie 
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NOTES 
SOLON 


Lorp £arispury. * Let us have rifle-clubs everywhere. 
Also let the young maidens fetch their fathers’ dinner-beer ! ” 

British WorkiNG-MAN. ‘‘ Now, if you arst me, I tell 
yer Salisbury can take Stead and ole Sir Wilfrid, and beat 
"em on their own pitch.” 


Lorp SALisBuRY was on Tuesday at the height of 
what the Zimes calls “that spirit of critical detachment 
which is one of his principal characteristics.” It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of the state of mind of a British Prime 
Minister who after all these years of restrictive liquor 
legislation can declare from his place in Parliament : 
“You wish to prevent a certain number of people from 
getting drunk ; therefore you are asked to prevent four, 
five, or six times as many who are sober consumers from 
having an opportunity of the free indulgence to which 
they have a right.” That ‘‘ free indulgence” phrase will 
glare at us from every hoarding before the next election 
is done with, and the result will certainly not advance the 
cause of sane and moderate temperance legislation. For 
our part, we earnestly hope that, despite Lord Salisbury’s 
gibes, some one of the forty-two peers who brought the 
Ministry within three votes of defeat on Tuesday will 
before the Session closes place a Bill before Parlia- 
ment. Out of the ninety-nine recommendations of the 
Commission, seventy-seven were in substance common to 
both reports, and if enacted would go far to remove some 
of the crying scandals of our present licensing system. 
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TuE Lord Salisbury of Wednesday was happily less 
inclined to ‘‘ free indulgence.” Dealing, in presence of the 
Primrose League, with the military reorganisation which 
must follow hard upon our experiences in South Africa 
he spoke as becomes a statesman. Behind our Navy 
we must be ready with a well trained, thoroughly 
equipped, and fully munitioned land force sufficient to repel’ 
all attack. This is not to be attained, Lord Salisbury 
tells us, by go-as-you-please rifle-clubs, or by free-and-easy 
volunteering. The Bisley picnic is not the enlarged ideal 
we have to strive after. It must be an efficient force that 
will save us, welded together into a whole, and movable 
with swiftness and certainty to its place of action, and 
fitting into one large and comprehensible scheme of 
national and local defence. The days of the military 
dawdler are over ; in future he must be an officer as a man 
is a merchant or a barrister; he must have learned his 
profession and be proficient and eager in it. Mr. George 
Wyndham, also, gave some most interesting and re- 
assuring figures bearing on the military readiness of the 
British peoples. For the last seven months recruiting for 
the Regular Army has been at the rate of 60,coo men a 
year, for the Militia 40,coo, while the Volunteer force has 
increased by 30,000. What further proof is needed of the 
nation’s willingness to respond to real necessity? Mr. 
Wyndham referred to Lord Salisbury’s speech as an assur- 
ance that the Government would do all that was called for 
to foster the necessary scheme. It cannot be, therefore, 
that the War Office will fail to profit by a set of circum- 
stances so favourable for setting England above the fear 
of invasion or external disaster. : 


Tuat the Tsar loves Englishmen is put beyond all 
doubt by his having shared his ideals with Mr. Stead and 
his estates with Mr. Hooley—so at Jeast that enterprising 
gentleman himself assures us. The Tsar might have 
made a happier choice amongst us; but, on the other 
hand, the proof of his love for us consists in the very fact 
that, like the rain, it falls on the unjust as well as the just. 
But though the Tsar loves Englishmen, his love does not 
play any discoveratle part in the relations between Russia 
and England. It does not, for examole, make Count 
Muravieff more truthful in his diplomacy or General 
Kropotkin less resolved to push forward the Russian 
frontiers at our expense. True enough, Russia has not 
intervened on behalf of the Boer Republics ; but there are 
two reasons why we owe no thanks for this. In the first 
place, the Russian Censor has permitted the Russian 
Press to lead the Continental clamour against England, 
and thus, by egging on the Boers with false hopes of 
intervention, has powerfully contributed to prolong the 
bloody struggle. In the second place, the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment has diligently taken occasion by our embarrass- 
ments in South Africa to make Persia a Russian 
dependency, to perpetrate a most mischievous demonstra- 
tion against Herat, and to wring from China yet another 
railway concession which will have the effect of bringing 
Mongolia, as Manchuria has already been brought, within 
the frontiers of the Russian Empire. 


Ir the China Gaselle be accurately informed, Russia’s 
new concession from China was signed as lately <s 
April 14 last. Under provisions which make China a 
nominal partner in the undertaking, it empowers the Russc- 
China Bank to construct and manage a line from Kiakhta, 
at the south end of Lake Baikal, across the desert of Gobi 
to Pekin. Russia will thus acquire a much shorter route 
to the Chinese capital, a route, too, which will be invulner- 
able against any European Power; but it may well be 
doubted whether, from an engineer's point of view, the 
desert of Gobi is easier country than that eastward of 
Lake Baikal to the watershed of the Manchurian river 
system. The best that can be said for the new route is 
that it follows the old caravan track between Russia and 
China. Apart from such difficulties as Nature and Finance 
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may interpose, Russia will have a free hand in the carrying 
out of her boldly conceived project; for England, the 
European Power most concerned, forfeited her right of 
say in the blundering and profitless convention which 
Yerminated the diplomatic duel last year over the New- 
chwang Railway. 


Like the proverbial town crier, the Admiralty are in- 
capable of keeping a secret. A few days since they 
promulgated an official memorandum, in which it was laid 
down that in the forthcoming attack on the Belleis/e by 
the Channel Squadron the entire plan of campaign was to 
be observed as a profound secret. One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin, and once let it be known that 
a certain fact is a secret it is at once blazoned to the 
world. And so in the case of the Belleisle. It is no 
longer a secret that she is to have a crew of 150 dummy 
men, made of non-flammable wood. They are to be 
protected by splinter nets. The watertight doors are to 
be sealed. The ship is to be provisioned, and kit-bags 
are to be in their proper places. In every respect the 
ship is to be in fighting trim, and if needs be she is to 
have steam up. The trials have not yet commenced and 
so far the secret is out. Nor is it any secret that the 
wrong ship has been selected, for, no matter what the 
result may be, it is fully recognised that an attack by 
the whole Channel Squadron upon the Beldleisle is equi- 
valent to an attack by the Egyptian army upon a weak 
Dervish contingent. 


Tue London Musical Festival has done credit to all 
concerned, not forgetting those important contributors to 
the undertaking’s success—the public. We hope the 
enterprise may now be reckoned among the permanent 
features of the musical year. The double-barrelled band 
was, no doubt, rather overwhelming in particular passages, 
and in others you did not get from it that delicacy and 
refinement which either Mr. Wood or Mr. Chevillard can 
get for us from their own particular forces. But much 
more than mere increase in the volume of sound is ob- 
tained from this augmenting of the instruments employed 
—among other things a richness and warmth of tone in 
the softer passages and an intensity of expression in 
passages for the strings of a certain class; and as for the 
preponderance of the brass, that is a mere matter of 
adjustment until the right balance of parts has been 
obtained. Out of the thirty-four purely orchestral com- 
positions played at the six concerts, hardly half-a-dozen 
were without some more or less explicitly avowed 
dramatic, poetic, or anecdotic basis. Verily the wheel 
hath come full circle since those not so very distant days 
when the symphonic poems of Liszt and Berlioz were 
anathema to all the quidnuncs of the time! Liszt’s music 
itself may prove no more acceptable to-day than then. But 
the form for which he battled has gained universal accept- 
ance. 


Tue ecclesiastical atmosphere is distinctly storm-laden 
at present, and the Archbishop’s recent ‘‘ opinion” on 
Reservation has produced, naturally enough, much more 
stir than was occasioned by the pronouncement on the 
use of Incense. On the one hand, we hear clamouring for 
Disestablishment in order ‘‘to free the Church from the 
fetters of the State.’’ On the other, the ultra-Protestants 
are again exposing through the medium of the daily press 
their disregard of the Church's teaching and history. Two 
points in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s statement 
brought out in this controversy deserve to be emphasised. 
In the first place, he has stated that there is nothing in Re- 
servation itself inconsistent with the Christian faith. Then 
he adds that the practice is plainly condemned by the 
28th Article. This, to say the least, is not flattering to 
the Articles of Religion, since it implies that they condemn 
a practice quite consistent with the Christian faith. Still 
more strange is his admission that a priest communicating 
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a sick person is quite justified in abbreviating the service 
to a much greater extent than the Rubrics allow But, if 
he may abbreviate at all, why may he not doso by a means 
which beyond question has primitive authority to justify 
it? Atd why say ‘‘exact obedience to one rubric is 
necessary, and therefore Reservation is illegal—but 
another, of the same date and possessing exactly the same 
authority, you may break as often as you please” ? How- 
ever, the Lambeth pronouncements are not, and do not 
profess to be, anything beyond the expressions of two 
individual opinions ; they in no way bind the other bishops 
to adopt the same view, still less to enforce it upon their 
clergy. Meanwhile, amid this clamour of strife, it is 
pleasant to find how continually the work of the Church 
continues to progress. The number of ‘‘ May meetings” 
and the accounts there given of the manifold activities of 
Church societies bear eloquent witness to this fact. And 
work, not controversy upon ritual or anything else, is, 
after all, the first business of a Church. 


Tue Classical Board at Cambridge are determined not 
to be beaten. Their proposals for a reform of the Tripos 
last year were rejected ; but they have put forth another 
suggestion. They would add three papers to the examina 
tion dealing with the subject-matter of classical literature— 
History and Antiquities, Literature, Philosophy and Art— 
and including a set book on some philosophical subject. 
The adoption of this proposed change would, we think, be 
good, inasmuch as it widens the scope of the First Part ; 
and this part alone is taken by most candidates for classical 
honours. We hope the Board will not renew the attack 
on pure scholarship which last year they made bv diminish- 
ing the importance of verse composition. As a matter of 
fact, verse-writing, so far from being a waste of time, 
helps to improve the student’s prose ; and composition in 
any language is the best touchstone of fine scholarship. 


THE acceptation by Sir Richard Webster of an office 
that he has already refused can be attributed only to his 
weariness of waiting for the Chancellorship. Possibly the 
solatium of a peerage helped to turn the scale. His 
elevation has been very well received by the Bar generally, 
though it is idle to pretend that, in the meanwhile at 
any rate, the Court of Appeal has not suffered in strength. 
The promotions of Sir Robert Finlay and Mr. Carson 
have brought about the somewhat curious result that 
neither of the Law Officers of the Crown is an Englishman, 
Sir Robert being a Scotsman and Mr. Carson an Irish- 
man. Both appointments are thoroughly satisfactory in 
every way, however much good fortune may have assisted 
Mr. Carson in his somewhat meteoric career. It has heen 
stated in some quarters that Sir Richard Webster may 
reserve his right to promotion to the Chancellorship when 
a vacancy occurs. This is not so. Lord James of 
Hereford is a senior Attorney to him, and in fact it is 
understood that Lord James will accept the Chancellorship 
should a vacancy occur. The law would lose nothing by 
the re-arrangement. 


Tue retirement of Sir Nathaniel Lindley from the 
Mastership of the Rolls is by no means to be regarded as 
the close of his career, long as it has been. Fulfilling ex- 
pectations, he has been created a life peer, with a seat in 
the House of Lords when it sits as a law court, a proceed- 
ing by which the House of Lords does honour to itself 
Sir Nathaniel Lindley brought more downright learning 
to the office of Master of the Rolls than either of his 
immediate predecessors, Lord Esher and Sir George 
Jessel. But in his own particular way each excelled him 
Esher in caustic wit and Jessel in an extraordinary 
lucidity of expression. A remarkable feature of Sir 
Nathaniel’s tenure of the Mastership of the Rolls wa: 
that he rose to it without the almost indispensable aid of 
politics. Upon the resignation of Lord Esher three vears 
ago the Rolls were offered to Sir Richard Webster, Sir 
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Edward Clarke, and Sir Robert Finlay in succession 
before they were finally accepted by Sir Nathaniel Lindley, 
who was beyond all comparison the fittest of the four 
nominees. Such are the vagaries of law and politics. 
The late Master of the Rolls found time (like his former 
colleague, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams) to write a 
couple of colossal standard text-books. But it is upon 
the elaborate learning of his judgments rather than on his 
Partnership treatise that his fame will rest. 


Tue purchase for the Chantrey Collection of Mr. 
Dicksee’s picture, ‘‘ The Two Crowns,” at the price of 
£3,000, can only be described as preposterous. Perhaps 
on one occasion they have done as badly before. It is the 
sort of picture that might be admired by ‘‘ goody-goody ” 
children under fourteen, and it will be interesting to see 
what other people think of the purchase. The only other 
picture purchased is a snow subject by Mr. Harry Adams. 
It is not bad. There are scores of better pictures painted 
every year ; but, on the other hand, it is rarely that a year 
passes without the Chantrey Collection being enriched by 
at least one a good deal worse. This year is no excep- 
tion: the Dicksee is a much worse. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE NAVAL 
BRIGADE 
I 


THEY come, they come ; 
With crash of brass and boom of drum 
They come ! 
What throng you thus abroad to see, 
Oh London town, 
And wherefore do you drown 
In your tumultuous glee 
Pipe, trumpet, drum ? 
Three hundred seamen home from war ; 
Not on the embattled sea, but far 
O’er torrid plain and rocky steep 
Where never came 
The winds and motions of the deep, 
That had no claim 
On these sea-fighters, save that England cried 
Aloud in her dire need, and they defied 
The formal code, 
Leaped instant to her side, and drew, 
Pushed, carried, rode 
Their cherished weapon, flesh of their flesh, and true 
As they, till in the sieg¢d town 
They set it, and to the enemy turned its throat 
Defiant, served by hearts no force could daunt 
Of famine, fever, dire assault, or want, 
Or fortune’s frown ; 
While still aloft the flag did float, 
Invincible till succour came. 
Give them acclaim ! 
They come, they come ; 
With crash of brass and boom of drum 
They come! 


II 


They pass, they pass ; 
With thud of drum and blare of brass 
They pass ! 
What see you now as they go by, 
Free, fearless, keen ? 
Sea-fighters fresh from victory 
On shore ? 
Nay, more, 
Much more walks in between. 
An Empire’s youth is in their gait, 
And in their force an Empire’s fate ; 
The wider Commonwealth’s estate 
Shows in their mien, 
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And who is she whose train they bear ? 
That is Britannia passing there, 

Mother and Queen. 
So greet them—shout; drown drum and brass, | 
And give her glory as they pass. 


Ill 


They go, they go; 
Faint sounds the drum, the trumpets low: 
They go. 
The storied city sinks to peace, 
The echoes through her old walls cease. 
And what is gone ? 
What have we looked upon ? 
The happy pageant of a glorious day. 
And, looking calmly down time’s golden way, 
Britannia hears 
In her new youth 
The years proclaiming ever to the years 
Freedom and Truth. 


LORD SALISBURY AND TEMPERANCE 
REFORM és 
By LORD WINDSOR 


THE Prime Minister's speech in the debate in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday last, on the Bishop of Winchester’s 
motion that legislative effect should be given to such of 
the recommendations as are common to both the majority 
and minority reports of the Royal Commission on the 
Licensing Laws, must have profoundly depressed those 
of his supporters who believe that the Liquor Laws in the 
United Kingdom are capable of improvement. The only 
persons present who appeared to find anything hilarious 
in the proceedings were the occupants of the front Oppo- 
sition bench and their few immediate supporters, who 
were not slow to seize the opportunity of damaging the 
Government, which, in fact, only escaped defeat by 3 votes. 
Lord Salisbury not unnaturally objected to the actual terms 
of the Bishop of Winchester’s motion, and demurred to his 
invitation to pledge the House to each and all of those re- 
commendations common to both reports. But though 
the Prime Minister could not accept the motion as it stood, 
he might have given a more sympathetic reply to the 
extremely moderate speech of the Bishop, and have given 
some indication that the arduous labours of the Com- 
missioners were not to be wholly ignored by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

In moving his motion the Bishop made it abundantly 
clear that his intention was to go no further than to affirm 
the desirability of making these recommendations the basis 
of legislation, and he went on to say that he did not ask 
the Government to pledge itself to action this session nor 
even during this Parliament, and I cannot but think that 
he would have been satisfied without going to a division 
if the Prime Minister on behalf of the Government had 
shown some sympathy with the results of the Royal 
Commission which he had himself appointed. 

But Lord Salisbury, after pointing out the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with some of the most important 
recommendations—such as that placing the an/e 1869 beer- 
houses under the licensing authority, and fixing the minimum 
rateable value of a licensed house at £12—proceeded in 
a humorous and sarcastic vein to criticise what he called 
‘‘some other odd recommendations”—such as placing 
steamboats under the licensing authority—and he used 
arguments against the proposed reduction of open hours 
on Sunday, and the extension of Sunday closing to Mon- 
mouthshire, which could have been used with equal force, 
and would have been equally applicable, if he had been 
arguing in favour of free trade in liquor. 

I venture to think that this attitude of the Prime 
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Minister towards the possible improvement of the 
Licensicg Laws is deeply to be regretted, and is more 
likely than anything else to play into the hands of the 
extreme temperance party, who in my humble judgment 
are neither reasonable nor practical in their attempt 
to obtain reform. It may turn those Conservative and 
Liberal Imperialist electors who have particularly strong 
feelings on this question into uncompromising opponents 
of the Government, in the light of which possibility it is 
easy to understand the smile that illumined the faces of 
Her Majesty’s Opposition during the progress of the 
debate. It is curious to see that on the following day, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Jesse Collings stated 
that the Government would offer no opposition to the 
second reading of Mr. Herbert Roberts’s Sunday Closing 
(Wales) Amendment Bill, and for what reason? Because 
it generally proceeded on the lines of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. The voice of the Government 
in the Commons is not quite the same as the voice of the 
Government in the Lords. 

[ am far from saying or thinking that the recommenda- 
tions agreed to by even the whole body of Commissioners 
must necessarily be right and wise, but I do believe that 
they form the basis of important, useful, and salutary 
reforms in the present law, to which the Government 
would be making a great mistake persistently to close its 
eyes. 


PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 


IX—TWENTY MINUTES 


On Wednesday I drove from the foot of Fleet Street to 
Liverpool Street in a swift hansom. It was the hour of 
lunch, and clerkdom, silk-hatted to a man, aired itself in 
the public gaze. At Liverpool Street I inquired for 
Bishopsgate Chapel. Nobody seemed to have knowledge 
thereof, save a postman. By him counselled, I found my 
way into Bishopsgate and to the vicinage of a white lamp 
suspended over a narrow way between a bicycle warehouse 
and a restaurant. At the bottom of the narrow way 
referred to is Bishopsgate Chapel, a comfortable-looking 
pre-Victorian structure, painted buff. Inside, it is one of 
the prettiest chapels in London. At any rate, so it seemed 
to me. The ceiling wins one by its peculiar, unmetro- 
politan whiteness ; the pews are tall, and of a blameless 
yellow, set off by mahogany top rails ; there is a neat buff- 
coloured gallery ; and the organ exhibits goodly propor- 
tions, and is picked out in various delicate shades of 
khaki. 

**Come ye yourselves apart, and rest awhile.” If all 
the persons whose business lies within a stone’s throw of 
Bishopsgate Chapel were to take this invitation seriously, 
Bishopsgate Chapel would be astonished with itself. On 
Wednesday, however, we were a choice company of some- 
thing under a hundred souls. All of us appeared to be in 
decent employ, and therefore greatly in need of a rest. 
Some of us were male and some of us female, the males 
(for once in a church) predominating. At 1.25, when I 
seated myself in a pew which I do not rent, and proceeded 
to the examination of a hymn-book which I had not asked 
for, the organist of Bishopsgate Chapel was playing a 
voluntary. It was an excellent voluntary, with occasional 
reminiscences of the National Anthem in it, and the 
organist liked it so much that he went on with it until 
pretty well five-and-twenty minutes to two. Meanwhile 
the pastor of Bishopsgate Chapel, accompanied by the 
preacher of the day, had taken possession of a little plat- 
form in front of the pulpit, and we waited breathlessly. 
After a hint from the pastor, the voluntary was brought to 
an end, and the preacher of the day—an athletic, black- 
moustached, badly-shaven gentleman with a shock of 
raven hair—announced that by way of opening the 
proceedings we should sing the first two verses of Hymn 
Two Hundred and Seventy-five—‘ Jesu, lover of my Soul.” 
Beirg in decent employ, we sang that hymn with some 
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feeling, assisted, be it noted, by the organ and a very 
capable cornet. 


Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing— 


what human person, whether in or out of decent employ, 
could vocalise such a sentiment carelessly ? 

Then the preacher of the day—it was the Rev. W., J, 
Dawson, of Highbury Quadrant and “ Who's Who?”— 
offered a prayer, brief and to the point ; and without more 
ado we were bidden to consider a text—Mark vy. 38, 
‘* Master, carest Thou not that we perish?” The Rey, 
W. J. Dawson preached for precisely nine minutes, during 
which time he quoted Browning, Matthew Arnold and 
Mr. Henley. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods miay be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


Mr. Dawson pointed out that human nature in the 
main was not so wonderfully unconquerable ; that it was 
not, in fact, inclined to such tremendous Henleyan self- 
sufficiency ; that it was inclined rather to the faith that 
**the Something not ourselves” which runs the world did 
care, and was infinite love as well as infinite power. And 
for justification of such a faith—well, we must turn to the 
common facts of spiritual experience. 

An old theme and an old argument, but admirably 
adapted to the needs of the preacher's audience, and put 
with a compression and a force which, in their way, were 
quite remarkable. 

Preaching over, we sang the remaining two verses of 
Hymn Two Hundred and Seventy-five, the pastor of 
Bishopsgate Chapel pronounced the benediction, and at 
ten minutes to two we went out into the roar of Bishops- 
gate, and soto our various places of employment. For 
the benefit of all whom it may concern, between Bishops- 
gate and the bottom of Fleet Street, I may mention that 
a similar service takes place at Bishopsgate Chapel on 
Wednesday next, at half-past one o’clock, sharp. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


FRANCE AND THE DREYFUSARDS 
DESPAIR AT THE EXHIBITION—THE ARMY 
AND ALCOHOLISM 

Paris: May to. 


PARIS meddles ever with politics ; but, broadly speaking, France 
minds its own business, and votes on local affairs. Its municipal 
vote of last Sunday is its answer to M. Joseph Reinach, who, in 
what I must take the liberty of considering a most injudicious 
speech, lately declared that only a truce existed in the Dreyfus 
affair, and that after the Exposition he and his friends would push 
matters without respite to a formal acquittal. Good heavens! 
Why not leave well alone? Again is this country to be tossed on 
the angry billows of political and sectarian passion? For, under- 
stand, the Affaire is not dead—it sleeps, and that only with the 
troubled rest of the nightmare. The friends of Dreyfus will never 
believe him guilty. His enemies will never be convinced of his 
innocence ; and they see in this only the determination of the 
Jews, Freemasons, and Protestants (!) that no one of their number 
shall lie under the stigma of guilt, cost what it may. An odd 
mixture? I quote the very words of a representative commercial 
man spoken to me but yesterday. The division of Sunday’s total 
vote in Paris was, in round numbers: For the Government, 
258 000; against, 145,000. It is very curious to learn that the 
Council of Ministers has decided to issue an official note deal- 
ing with the political bearing of these elections throughout 
France. 

In truth, the Ministry are jubilant over these municipal elections 
in the 36,170 communes of France and in the twenty arrondisse- 
ments (eighty quartiers) of Paris. Triennial in their recurrence, 
and the entire number of councillors being then renewed or re- 
elected, they form an important indication of the trend of public 
opinion. In Paris, and, with a few trifling exceptions, in the pro- 
vinces also, they have passed off wichout disturbance, and the 
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result is, on the whole, eminently favourable to the present régime. 
Paris is always Paris—which is another way of saying that she is 
an exception to the general ; and therefore a gain of eight nation- 
alists among the fifty decided elections announced on Monday has 
by no means the same significance that a similar result throughout 
the country would have had. Thirty elections remain for the 
ballot on Sunday next. Ballots take place where, on the first vote, 
no candidate has obtained an absolute majority of all the votes 
cast. In the second ballot the candidate who obtains the highest 
number of votes is successful. It is thus easy, where there are 
several candidates, by combination among them, to defeat the one 
who on the first vote stood apparently within easy reach of the 
requisite absolute majority, and it is therefore not possible to 
foretell with any certainty the result of next Sunday’s vote. 

Great excitement at the Exposition. The authorities, M. 
Millerand at their head, have adopted a counsel of what looks 
like despair, and have issued a final order that everything must 
be completed by Saturday. This, as I satisfied myself this morn- 
ing, is totally impossible ; indeed, it is incredible how much 
remains to be accomplished, not only by the exhibitors, but by the 
authorities themselves. The Chateau d’Eau, and its accompanying 
electrical decorations, look as if they would take weeks to com- 
plete, and everywhere there are abounding complaints of the want 
of electric and hydraulic supply, the fault of the Administration. 
The unfortunate concessionnaires of the “attractions,” or, as we 
should call them, “side-shows,” the restaurants, the refreshment 
stalls, the flower and newspaper kiosques, from whom enormous sums 
have been exacted as the price of their installations, are in despair. 
Many of them declare that nothing but ruin awaits them, and things 
have gone so far that a syndicate (another syndicate!) has been 
formed to take charge of the suits which it is proposed to 
bring against the Administration. Everybody is quarrelling with 
everybody else, and the public suffers. But still, to quote the 
words of your own Aquarium, nowhere on earth can so many 
sights be seen for sosmallasum. This applies more justly to the 
Paris show than to what I remember of the Aquarium. To-day 
for sixpence you may wander from Io AM to II P.M, without 
stopping, among the most magnificent objects ever framed by 
human wit; and yet have days and days more to spend upon 
them. And if there are blanks here, and confusion there, endless 
avenues of interest and beauty lie to your hand. Think, only, of 
the priceless objects sent from Japan; so rare and so exclusive 
that they are strange to all but the most exalted of that nation 
itself. The Emperor has yielded to the entreaties of this Govern- 
ment, and has contributed from his own collections specimens of 
the native art of inconceivable magnificence. And now that the 
torrid heat of last week has given place to the refreshing coolness 
of the latter end of this, he must be a churl indeed who mutters 
aught of complaint. What a scene the sudden torrential thunder- 
storm and rain of Sunday afternoon produced! The crowds of 
holiday-makers were caught and literally drenched. They stormed 
every nook where shelter could be found, and defied the efforts of 
the officials to turn them out of the Grand Palais till long after closing 
time. Nature knows no favouritism, and drenched with impartial 
hand the fashionable crowd that thronged the Bois and Long- 
champs that sunlit afternoon. How many exquisite toilettes were 
irretrievably ruined, how many dainty victorias spoiled, for the 
hurricane rendered it impossible to raise their hoods, we shall never 
know ; but many a sore little heart went home, I wis, that night 
todine. A curious phenomenon preluded the storm. Clouds of 
dust, resembling the smoke from a vast conflagration, rose to a 
height which I calculate must have been something like 200 feet ; 
drum taps of great wet splatches followed, and then the band began 
to play. 

A remarkable feature of the week, and one of the most striking 
of recent events, is the Minister of War's proclamation forbidding 
the use of alcohol in the army canteens: “J'ai décidé linterdic- 
tion absolue de vendre dans les cantines aucune eau-de-vie, ni 
liqueur \ base d’alcool, ni aucune des multiples préparations 
connues sous le nom d’apéritifs,’ &c. Beer, wine, and the usual 
temperance drinks are, of course, authorised. This is the out- 
come of the great wave of public opinion excited by the alarming 
Statistics of the recent growth of alcoholism. Generals command- 
ing various districts had already spontaneously taken the 
initiative. The Minister of War has now wisely extended the 
regulation universally. France, to its abounding credit be it said, 
has tackled the evil with a courage worthy of so great an aim. 
Already, in the primary schools, children are being instructed in 
the physiological and psychological disasters which follow in- 
temperance. The civilised world will follow the combat with 
Sympathy. May it not be hoped that other nations will see to it 
also, and prepare to set their houses in order with a pluck and 
energy equal to that of this great country ? 
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I 


DEAR Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley, 
You said you would, 
And you have ! 


II 


That is to say, 

You have, 

If we are to believe 
The Daily Mail 
And the S¢ar 

And yourself ; 

And you haven't 

If we are to believe 
The Daily Express. 


III 


For my own part 

I am not going to believe 
Any of you 

Just yet. 

In other words, 

I reserve my judgment. 
And 

I think I may say 

That the learned public 
Concurs. 


IV 


Mind me, 

I do not cast aspersions 
On the probity 

Of anybody. 

Doubtless 

The Daily Mail is right, 
The Svar is right, 

The Daily Express is right, 
And you yourself are right— 
Though you all seem to tell 
Different 

And, more or less, 
Contradictory 

Tales. 


V 


Time, let me remark, 
Is a great decider 
Of grave questions, 
And Time, I believe, 
Will in due course 
Settle the question before us — 
Vis.: Are you, Ernest Terah, 
Hand-and-glove 
With the Great White Tsar 
And a concessionnaire of his, 
Or are you not? 

VI 
If, indeed, you are, 
May I beg of you 
As a personal favour 
To come round 
And take a little lunch with me 
At the Carlton 
Any day you like ; 
Also, to consider my house your house, 
And my shooting your shooting, 
My box at the opera your box at the opera, 
My brougham your brougham, 
And my banking account your banking accou 
Until further orders ? 
And if, 
On the other hand, 
You are not hand-and-glove 
With the Great White Tsar, 
And of his concessionnaire, 
May I beg of you, 
As a personal favour, 
Not to keep on saying 
That you 
Are? 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


At the Seat of War 


THE events of the past week have amply justified Lord 
Roberts’ confidence in his preparations, and the nation’s 
confidence in him. Each day has brought the news of a 
further step forward. 

On the 3rd of May, Brandfort was captured by a com- 
bined movement of the divisions under Tucker and Pole- 
Carew, the enemy retiring from the threatened envelop- 
ment. In the east they withdrew from Thabanchu, and 
French with his cavalry left that district for Bloemfontein. 

On the 4th Ian Hamilton on the right advanced to 
Neal Welkot, fighting as he went, and preventing the 
junction of two large bodies of Boers. 

On the sth Roberts himself advanced to the Vet river, 
and after a long artillery duel a passage was forced by 
Hutton’s brigade, which turned the Boer right. In the 
night the enemy retreated. The conduct of the Canadians, 
the New South Wales and New Zealand Rifles, and 
Queensland Mounted Infantry in this movement was 
_ highly commended by Roberts. 

On the 6th Lord Roberts advanced to Smaldeel Junc- 
tion without opposition. Ian Hamilton captured Winburg, 
where the Highland Brigade established itself. A general 
retreat of Boers, partaking of a panic, began towards the 
Zand river. Thabanchu, as a consequence, was definitely 
abandoned, and occupied by Rundle’s troops. 

The 7th was passed at Smaldeel reorganising the trans- 
port, but Hutton reconnoitred to the Zand, where he found 
the enemy strongly posted. Broadwood’s cavalry, with 
Ian Hamilton on the right, did the same with like result. 
Brabant joined hands with Rundle at Thabanchu. 

In the west, where General Hunter is in command, a 
series of concerted operations enabled him to occupy 
Fourteen Streams, previously very strongly entrenched : 
‘*a second Magersfontein.” Here the Munster Fusiliers 
crossed the Vaal, the enemy being descried in the far 
distance trekking northwards. All this makes for the 
early relief of Mafeking promised by Lord Roberts for 
May 18. That the garrison and inhabitants are in dire 
straits is undoubted; but Baden-Powell’s cheerful mes- 
sages give assurance that they will hold out successfully. 
Carrington was expected at Bulawayo about the end of 
April; but before he can co-operate the pressure of the 
main advance under Roberts will effect their succour. 

On the 8th inst. an advance was made to Welgelegen, 
meeting with little opposition, and on the oth the entire 
force in two columns reached the Zand River. On the 
opposite side the Boers were in strength, but a passage 
was forced on the morning of the 1oth, and by 12.30 
Roberts telegraphed they were in full retreat. If the 
transport and condition of railway permit of the advance 
being maintained at anything like the present rate, the 
entire demoralisation of the Boers must ensue. There are 
indications of an impending movement by Buller in Natal. 


The Drama of Clause 74 


The penultimate scene of the drama of Clause 74 has 
opened with the mutiny of Mr. Dickson—or, rather, of 
Queensland. Whereat Mr. Barton is reduced to pathetic 
protest in the unsympathetic Z’mes. It is gallant of the 
future Premier of the Commonwealth to fight his mistaken 
battle to the last. It was, in a way, the most striking 
proof of the force of his personality that he should have 
been able at all to fight simultaneously against the British 
Constitution, the Law Officers of the Crown, the weight of 
the City, and the common sense of Australia, while control- 
ling (nearly to the last) his fellow-delegates, intimidating 
his alleged principals, the Colonial Premiers, and inducing, 
from time to time, several sections of the London Press to 
oppose the obvious interests of London, of Australia, and 
the whole Empire. The matter may now be put in a nut- 
shell. The appeal must be maintained, as is discerned on 
both sides of the world, because it is desirable that 
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Australian Government securities should rank, like those 
of Canada, on the Trust List. Mr. Chamberlain will 
make declarations on Monday, and there will no doubt 
be a debate on Monday week. Will there be any serious 
M.P. ready to defend the sacred right of Australia to be 
deprived of a privilege which she shows herself anxious 
to retain—the;privilege of appeal to the final Court of 
the Empire ? 

The Separatist petition from the Western Australian 
Goldfields is in town, and Mr. Walter Griffith, a South 
Australian politician, will be received by Mr. Chamberlain 
as an accredited representative in connection with it. The 
only Western Australian Parliamentary representative of 
the Goldfields at present in London has definitely dis- 
sociated himself from the movement, which is one, in 
effect, to hand the fee-simple of the great Kalgoorlie mines, 
owned in Europe, to an electorate of the Companies’ 
employés—a step which, having in view the antecedents 
of Colonial trades-unionists, would be dangerous, but 
which, luckily, is not in the least likely to be taken. 


Empire and Democracy 


If Australian statesmen can pass unharmed through 
the orgy of breakfasts and luncheons and dinners and 
suppers now in progress they can pass through anything— 
certainly through the Federal ordeal. Among the many 
festivals they have attended during the past week the 
most significant, beyond question, was that of the Imperial 
South African Association at the Criterion on Wednesday. 
British peers, M.P.’s, and politicians of all shades of 
opinion attended. M. Seve, the Consul-General for Bel- 
gium, was there to disprove the wild assertion that to bea 
Continental is necessarily to be England's enemy ; Canada 
was represented in the breezy personality of Lieut.-Colonel 
Denison, and Australia sent her delegates. Here, ina 
word, was a microcosm of the Empire, a striking witness 
to the unity of purpose of the British race and to the 
efficacy of the work of enlightenment which the Imperial 
South African Association has unostentatiously carried on 
in this country, in South Africa (in alliance with the South 
African League), in Canada (through a committee of 
prominent Canadians, Conservative and Liberal), and in 
Australasia. Four points in the proceedings are especially 
noteworthy. ‘I have in South Africa,” said Colonel 
Denison, the Canadian, ‘‘ one brother, two sons, and two 
nephews ”—there is Imperialism in action. ‘‘ It was,” said 
Mr. Kingston, the South Australian, ‘‘ the literature of your 
South African Association that first convinced me, as 
other Australian public men, of the absolute justice of 
the British case in South Africa”—a striking tribute to 
the work of the Association. ‘‘Mr. Kingston,” said 
Lord Windsor, the President, ‘‘ tells me that in his colony 
of South Australia he heard of only one opponent to the 
sending of a contingent to South Africa, and he himself 
joined the contingent ”—‘‘ and his name is Robinson,” 
interjected Mr. Kingston. Finally, Lord Windsor, in a 
closing speech every word of which told, showed how 
untrue is the suggestion sometimes made that the Associa- 
tion seeks to dictate to the Colonial Office. As Mr. 
George Wyndham said four years ago, when the 
Association started on its career, ‘‘It is for the Govern- 
ment to steer the course ; it is for us to raise, and, please 
God, we will raise, the wind to fill their sails.” ‘ And,” 
added Lord Windsor, ‘‘ the wind has become a steady 
trade wind, by aid-of which the British Empire will 
shortly come safe into port.’ The Association, in a 
word, is one of the best ‘‘instruments of democracy,” 
never more needed than ia the political life of to-day. 


Canada no Mendicant 


Canada is deeply grateful for all the kindly sympathy 
and practical help showered upon her from this country 
through Lord Mayor’s Funds and theatrical matinées, and 
from far-off Cape Colony, New Zealand, and Lagos, in the 
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matter of the Ottawa-Hull fire. But she begs all and 
sundry to be under no misconception: she is not poor and 
she is no mendicant. The Canadian Gasette this week, in 
an article which we know will have the sympathy of 
Canadians of high degree here and at Ottawa, expresses re- 
gret that appeals are being made to English charity on a false 
ground. ‘* Canada,” it says, ‘‘ was never more flourishing 
than she is to-day. Her revenue is, as Mr. Gladstone 
would say, advancing by leaps and bounds ; her trade and 
commerce are expanding on every hand, and prosperity 
marks her every Province. She has, therefore, no need 
for British charity, and asks for none. She appreciates 
to the full the kindly spirit in which helpers have come 
forward, and she welcomes their help as an expression of 
sympathy and Imperial kinship. But she is a proud young 
nation, and begs that she may not be writ down the pauper 
she certainly is not.” 


THE ASHANTI TROUBLE 


Lagos 


Tue Ashantis seem determined to make history, although it is 
perhaps doubtful whether they have this in their m'nd’s eye when 
they take their “Long Dane” flint-lock guns from the hiding 
places in the thatch of their roofs, and rise against the whites. 

It is said that the present rising is due to the fact that we are 
doing all we know to secure the “ King’s Stool,” the stool of solid 
gold, which they naturally secreted from us when we came up top 
in the last quaint expedition in the Kumasi. They have a rooted 
idea, it is said, that if we get this stool, no king can again rule 
over them. In this present age of Parliaments and Republics this 
would not appear to be a crying loss, especially when such a king 
as theirs could for fun and fancy offer up as sacrifice to the Ju-Ju 
the choicest parts of your person. The Ju-Ju men or hereditary 
sacrificers have the firmest hold on the people’s superstitions, and 
if these men are misguided enough to incite the people to rise to 
a man, there is little doubt that the “ bobbery” will become very 
serious to the peace of mind and person of a few hundred good 
white souls dwelling on the Gold Coast. 

That this present affair should be at all serious is entirely our 
fault, however ; and why? Because we should have effectually 
disarmed them of their “‘ Long Dane” guns, which are their only 
effective weapons. Then, too, we ought to have established more 
military stations, with their miniature mud forts, up and down the 
Ashanti bush. These would be ready for any emergency, and by 
their presence would encourage trade to a great impetus, and 
would be paid for by the increase of revenue. 

A “Long Dane” gun is rather an interesting and curious 
thing. Lock, stock, and barrel, it is about as long as the average 
man is high. Its barrel is bright, and of a substance which may 
be some kind of metal ; the stock is painted red and the hammer 
carries a piece of flint which is to strike sparks into the pan where 
the nigger primes the vent. They shoot slugs made of small lumps 
of lead or iron nails, and inside their range carry fairly straight, 
being made in Manchester or Birmingham. 

The way we go to work out here to acquire more territory 
is amusing. A British Resident, with a body of Haussas, lives on 
the frontier. They have a small mud fort with a broad ditch 
round it, covered by a Maxim and a 7-pounder. Things go on as 
they have a knack of doing out here, and presently the 
Resident hears of some sacrifices, and other ancient customs not 
ours, going on in some town outside the Protectorate in the 
coveted territory. 

He then sends a message that he has heard so-and-so, that 
the White Queen cannot tolerate such things, and that the said 
things must be stopped. The King and chiefs send back an in- 
sulting answer that they do not know white men, they do not 
wish to have anything to do with them, and that if the white men 
come near them they will wish they had not. Again our messenger 
is sent forth, and is either added to the sacrifice or crawls back 
through the bush beaten to a jelly. 

Now is the Resident’s chance. He forgets the care of his liver 
or to curse the climate, and while making preparations sends up an 
ultimitum by some native brave enough to carry the message. 
In due time the Maxim and 7-pounder are toted up-bush, and, on 
the King refusing to humble himself to the dust at the Resident’s 
feet, a few judicious shells are hurtled into the King’s house. We 
capture him and some of the chiefs, and the townspeople prostrate 
themselves, while a few hundred slaves are unshackled. The 
King and chiefs are sent down to the Protectorate and form part 
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of a chain of ruffians, chained neck to neck, who tote water from 
and to the Barrack water-tank. I have seen four Kings in one of 
these chains, guarded by a grim Haussa soldier in bare feet. In 
the conquered town a detachment of Haussas are stationed with 
the “gun what rains bullets” in the small mud fort which rises 
likea mushroom, and the country is ours. 

It is curious to think that on the Gold Coast and at Lagos and 
so on there are natives who are lawyers, bishops, and doctors, wko 
speak beautiful English, and who as “ piccans” ran about clothed 
in sunshine. I myself have known several of these gentlenien, 
and say they are very decent chaps. I probably owe my life to 
one of them, who was a doctor degreed in Edinburgh.: And I 
know very well several Ashantis, and find them keen business 
people and a most intelligent set. 

It is, perhaps, more curious to know that the only water supply 
for the whites up and down the Coast is water gathered by gutters 
from the roofs in the rainy season. The sewage, too, is simply 
dumped on to the beach or into the lagoon by Crooboys, who 
carry their pestiferous loads from the houses of the whites in the 
gloaming to become a source of evil where there are too many 
evils already. The native sewers are the streets and alleys. 

It would be rash to prophesy the outcome of the present little 
affair, as it depends on so very many curious things of African life. 
West Africa is a wonderful place, and lots could be done there if 
Heaven, and stinks, and blackwater fever would give us a chance. 
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PLUMER’S MARCH 
Bulawayo: March 7. 

DEAR ——,—I am writing this not knowing whether you are 
in Kimberley or whether you left before hostilities commenced. 

We have had a gay time of it here. Sometimes it would be a 
month before we had any news, as it all had to go round by Beita, 
and just when a boat came in the wires would go wrong, and then, 
to make things worse, the railway would be washed away. 

There has been nothing exciting in the way of fighting here. 
Yesterday Colonel Plumer reached Lobatsi, about 47 miles from 
Mafeking. If they had pushed forward they might, his men say, 
have relieved Mafeking two months ago. The men are as good 
as any in the Colony, and have been anxious for a scrap all along. 
About a month ago they made their only attack on the Boers, and 
then they had to retire with half their men knocked out... He sent 
them to storm a kopje without any cartridges, expec ting’ them to 
take it by the bayonet and hold it without any ammunition. 

The prices of things have been very high here—Sugar, 2s. ; 
butter, 55. 6d. ; candles, 35. 6d ; flour, £2 15s.; common soap, 
2s. a bar ; meat, 2s. per lb. ; tea, 5s. ; and everything else about 
100 per cent. above ordinary prices. A lot of things are not 
obtainable, such as oatmeal, which is £1 for a 7 lb. tin. Matches 
are £I a gross, usual price 3s. 6@. On the whole, things are 
cheaper than Kimberley in groceries. 

You would like Bulawayo better than Kimberley ; the 
evenings are always cool, and you never get those hot winds. 
The heat is not nearly so fatiguing as Kimberley. ‘ 

We have had a warm time with the Boers till now, but lately 
the tables are turned.— Yours, &c., ——" 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 


and 164, 166 & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and ; 
Empress Frederick of Germany.’ 


Granp Dietoma or Honour, EpInsurGH, 1890 
Two Prize MepALs, Paris, 1889. 





Collars, Ladies’, from 3s. 6d. per doz. 
= Gents’, 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz. i 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gents, from 5s. 11d. per doz 


COLLARS, GUFFS, 
AND SHIRTS. 


Matchless Shirts—Fine Quality Long-cloth, with 4-fold pure © 
Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. per half doz. (to measure 2s. extra), 


Old Shirts made good as new with best Materials in Neck-bands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts for 14s. the half doz. 


and 
mata Price Lists 
Post Free. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Bel, ast. 
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FINANCE 
HOME RAILS AND DEAR COAL 


Tue decision of the Midland coalowners to raise the con- 
tract price of fuel from 1os. to 15s. per ton threatens to be 
a serious matter for the English railway companies. For 
two or three half-years past coal bills have been growing, 
and have helped very materially to make the increase of 
expenditure outrun the abnormally good traffic earnings 
induced by the briskness of trade. Two years ago the 
companies were paying 75. 10d. per ton, and no one who 
has a fair notion of the amount expended in a single year 
by one of our large railways on this one item will be dis- 
posed to minimise the significance of the advance. It is 
true that some lines are still working on the basis of con- 
tracts placed early last year; but they are few, and any- 
way these old agreements expire before long, and every 
company will feel the effects during the second half of this 
year, while the majority will be influenced during the 
current half. The reasons offered by the coalowners for 
their action are the prosperous state of trade, the heavy 
rise in wages, and the abnormal demand for coal. They 
seem scarcely to justify the full measure of the advance ; 
but the coalowners are in a position to enforce their 
demands, and these autocrats are probably the less dis- 
posed to be conciliatory in consequence of the petty and 
vexatious charges enforced of late by the railways in deal- 
ings with them. That the coalowners’ argument is not 
without some cogency, however, is unquestionable. The 
activity of trade is shown in the monthly returns of the Board 
of Trade, and is confirmed by reports from the various 
centres of manufacture. Miners’ wages have, of course, 
advanced; and not only have home industries been 
making heavy inroads upon stocks, ‘but foreign con- 
sumers have drawn upon this country more freely than 
ever before. Last year our exports of coal (exclusive of 
the quantity shipped for the use of steamers in the foreign 
trade) were 43,108,000 tons, compared with 36,562,000 
tons for 1898. In the four months to April of this year 
the quantity sent abroad was 13,723,262 tons, against 
13,146,705 tons in the same period of last year, and 
11,109,798 tons in 1898. The war and the requirements 
of the Government have been an important factor in 
hardening the market. Should hostilities be brought to 
a termination within a reasonably short space of time, it 
may be found expedient by the coalowners to reduce 
quotations. But if the trade demand continues brisk, it 
is quite possible that they may find no sufficient reason 
for a reduction; and in that case it is not easy to see 
where relief is to come from, pending general ease in the 
industrial situation. We have heard much talk about 
shipments of coal from America. European users would 
be as glad to receive these shipments, provided they were 
on a large scale, as the Americans would be to make 
them. But high rates of freight seem to offer an effectual 
bar to any considerable development in this direction. At 
any rate, the Americans have not embraced the oppor- 
tunity, save in a small handful of instances; and, that 
being the case, it is quite safe to assume that there is not 
much profit to them in cultivating a European trade in 
their coal. 

The increase in prices falls with great severity upon 
the Home Railway companies, whose earnings this year, 
though they have certainly increased, do not show any- 
thing like sufficient expansion to offset the heavier expendi- 
ture. Careful estimates put the improvement in the gross 
earnings of seventeen leading English lines for the six 
months to June 30 at £850,000, and the increased ex- 
penditure at over £1,000,000. There may be exceptions 
among the companies not included in this computation, 
but they must be few, and the showing for all the lines of 
the country will be no better proportionately than that for 
the seventeen. A point deserving of emphasis is that the 
advance in cost of fuel is a net charge upon a company, 
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and that, as more than 50 per cent. of earnings is con- 
sumed in expenses, it will be necessary for the companies 
to save or gain in some way twice the amount of the 
enhanced outlay on coal before they can be said to stand 
where they did before. The London and North-Western 
Railway, for instance, assuming that its train mileage in 
the second half of this year is ¢he same as in 1899, and 
that it is compelled to pay 15s. per ton for coal, will have 
to earn about £ 300,000 more in the way of gross traffics 
in order to neutralise the increase in prices. There is 
another point to be kept in mind. While traffics this year 
have not been in any way remarkable, capital charges 
have been increasing. The seventeen leading companies 
will have £17,000,000 or £18,000,000 ranking for divi- 
dend at the end of next month, and 3) or 4 per 
cent. on even the smaller of these sums will make 
a big inroad into net profits already thinned by 
abnormal expenditure. The Home Railway Market has 
been in a flabby and weak condition for some time past. 
Small wonder that the announcement of the 50 per cent, 
advance in coal led to an all-round fall in values. The 
speculative issues naturally suffered the most, for bigger 
coal bills may very easily wipe out the dividends of 
some of them. But the whole market fell smartly, and, 
though members have since manifested some show of 
resignation, and have even permitted themselves to hope 
that economies will help to retrieve the situation, the 
outlook is distinctly discouraging. Investors should 
leave Home Railways alone for a little space. Should the 
companies decide to buy in small quantities, they will 
benefit later on in the year, provided prices go down. But 
the odds are quite as much in favour of a maintenance as 
of a fall in quotations, and probably the bulk of the con- 
tracts will be placed for twelve months tocome. It would 
be well to see how the June half of this year shows in the 
matter of dividends before dealing with freedom. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Westralians 


THE promised “boom” in Westralians has not yet been brought 
about. Instead we have been treated to a “bear” raid of some 
magnitude. The group who have initiated this movement are ap- 
parently not the one who engineered the raid some little time ago, 
when prices had admittedly been unduly inflated ; but it has suc- 
ceeded tolerably well. It has been aided by the circular issued by 
the directors of the Lake View Consols, stating that the poor April 
yield of 8,000 ounces was not likely to be exceeded until the 
adaptation of fifty of the stamps to the Diehl sulphide process was 
completed ; by the reports of the three experts concerning the 
Associated property ; and, most important of all, hy some financial 
difficulties in the market. One large account which caused appre- 
hension early in the week has been arranged, we believe, but there 
are others. 

The carry-over in the mining section took place yesterday 
(Friday), and until the present account is well out of the way there 
does not seem any prospect of much recovery. Afterwards, however 
there should be an upward reaction. The clique must have about 
reached the end of its tether by this time, and circumstances seem 
ripe for a rise, especially if the “ rocky” members referred to are 
helped along. The rise may not be material, and may not be 
maintained for any length of time; but there is a prospect of a 
profit if one does not hold too long. One feels shy, however, of 
recommending speculation with a view to snatching small profits, 
It is dangerous, especially in a market dominated by men singu- 
larly devoid of scruple. A purchase to hold pending full recovery 
might be made in safety, and if Lord Roberts’s movements continue 
to be made with the promptitude, precision, and success which 
have marked them hitherto, it will probably not be necessary to 
wait very long. 

Kaffir Prospects 

South African mines are shaping for a rise. To be sure, the 
public has not yet come in with anything like freedom, and, with- 
out the public, operations are a trifle tame if kept up too long. But 
there has been some nibbling, and every successive retreat of the 
Boers back to their own country will prove an encouragement. 
The persistent shyness is not unnatural, considering the dis- 
appointments suffered during the earlier months of the campaign ; 
and though there are signs in abundance that the backbone of 
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the Boer opposition is nearly broken, speculators want something 
really unequivecal, They harbour the fear that the enemy has 
more surprises in store, and they cannot forget the possibility of 
wanton damage done in despair by a conquered people who see 
in the mines the source of all their troubles. There is, no doubt, 
reason for this attitude of caution ; but there is an inclination to 
make a great deal too much of it. The men who are likely to 
profit most in this connection are those who, while not forgetting 
the risk they run, recognise that the chances of profit far outweigh 
the chances of loss. 
Mr. Hooley Again 


From a certain luxurious cell in the Walsingham mysterious 
whispers have emanated of late weeks concerning a big mining 
scheme with the irrepressible Mr. Hooley as its sponsor. The 
truth is now made public. Mr. Hooley has secured a grant of gold- 
bearing land in the Nertchinsk district of Siberia, extending 
for about 6,209 square miles. Mr. Hooley has never yet been 
commonplace, and he does not propose to begin now. He told 
the world he would be heard from again, and he has been as 
good as his word. His previous record does not inspire confidence 
in his ability to enrich the British public as well as himself (which 
is the aim of the true philanthropic promoter), but he has learned 
wisdom from his past failures ; he rises on stepping-stones of his 
dead self to better things. ‘ By a single move,” he said to the 
Daily Mail reporter, “1 have more than won everything back. 
{am once more on top.” With the profits which are to accrue 
to him from the development of the auriferous fields of far-off 
Siberia he will settle with his creditors in full—a most praise- 
worthy aspiration. Perhaps these profits may be so vast as to 
permit him to get square with the thousands who subscribed to his 
old companies on the strength of his “front pages.” Anyway, it 
is not proposed to come to the British public for financial aid in 
the furtherance of the present undertaking, and, from the point of 
view of the jealous guardian of the public interests, this is to us 
about the most satisfactory feature of the whole business. Nor 
will Mr. Hooley have any more titles on his prospectus. On the 
whole, Mr. Hooley is to be commended for having learned by 
bitter experience the vanity of a title. But we should like to know 
more about the Siberian Goldfields Development Company, and 
the ground which it will work, before indulging in congratulations. 
There is certainly much alluvial gold in the bed of the Amoor 
river, which runs through the province of Nertchinsk. More- 
over, 6,200 square miles is a respectable area upon which to roam 
in search of gold. But we doubt if this particular patch has been 
explored. It is, in any case, along distance off; the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is not too well situated for the mines, assuming they are 
there ; and labour is scarce. We repeat our satisfaction that the 
public are not to be asked to take a hand in developing the country. 
It is being made manifest, too, that in his description of the pro- 
perty and the source of the concession Mr. Hooley was exag- 
gerating—unconsciously, of course. The concession was apparently 
not obtained direct from the Tsar, as was implied. Nor does Mr. 
Hooley appear to have been the gentleman who first secured it. 
As a fact, gold-mining concessions in Eastern Siberia are easy 
enough and cheap enough to secure. 


High-yielding Brewery Shares 


The merits of beer, from the point of view of the investor, are 
universally recognised. General trade may fluctuate, but even in 
times of depression the fer capita consumption shows a sur- 
prisingly small decline as compared with that of periods of 
activity. It is not true that beer is “all profit” to the brewer, 
but it is undeniable that the margin is a very liberal one, and 
probably in no other industry which might be named is the 
average of annual dividends so high. Of course there are a 
number of more or less indifferent concerns, and a few really bad 
ones, in the list of those quoted on the Stock Exchange. Many 
companies are over-capitalised, without a doubt ; the buying up of 
tied houses has been overdone, and losses have been incurred by 
the payment of extravagant prices for second-rate properties. 
But, when due allowance is made for all this, the general pro- 
position remains good, that beer is a steadily growing article of 
consumption, that the profit on its manufacture and sale is 
generous, and that dividends are more than fair and very regular. 
The best class of brewery investments is, of course, made up of 
Debentures, but they are highly valued and do not yield more than 
3$ per cent. or so. Preference issues are also much sought after, 
and on them you may not command more than 4 or 4} per cent. 
For a fair commercial holding, which brings in a respectable 
return and involves no undue risk, brewery Ordinary shares are 
very well worthy of attention. Appended is a selection giving a 


return of 5 per cent. and upwards per annum :— 
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Yield 

Share Present per cent. 

Name 4 Price 4s d@. 
DRE ss sinccsccscscases aeacbennsiceins neni 10 . 13 «. S14 3 
PINE “ivebiiintncsicteiasintineineanduenves 10 ° 13 w« €@O @ 
Bentley's Yorkshire ........ccccsccsscceees . 10 one 9} 630 
PII Nati amincccnteacesesstenssniceenieas 10 a 5 69 
CRF OF EEO ive ccssccccecenssesssceacsecee Stock ‘ 178 5 10 6 
COMIIIOR sccsacccasecssasencsssscsccesessene 5 . 4 w 600 
RIOGEN die crsecarerenetsaccdcsavacasnccseve 5 ° 44 5 49 
a irakacccnnasthinnciantnnteetdinkiee 5 eee 5} 620 
Edinburgh United 10 ° 8} 613 3 
GOIIGIIES cee snsssccnssssecctcsasaiccosasceace 10 ° 11} §:36 @ 
PRD nanendsbnnuks cisddanaatensecdassarrareesse 10 19 512 6 
RAE OO SID dav seactctavenstasarriicics 25 375 373 
RE NUD cescsicciescincasasasiieses 10 = vay « 510 9 
WOON aceseicensesersscescascecesdecses 10 eee "7 - 5 18 3 
PRAISE BOG COMO cnc ccccssiscesexicececee 10 ase 36 5 8 9 
NEWCASUIE 2...cccccccrsvecceccscseccccseseocce 10 eee 19 65 0 
ORIN sesinicsaceasacssasiatcesccens 10 173 51r o 
Parker's Burslem ...cccccccosccosescsececeee 10 eee 20} 519 oO 
Tamplin’s Brighton.............cccccsccese 10 eee 20 620 
Watney, Combe, Reid Dfd. Ord. ... Stock ee SOE 5 x5 6 
Wolverhampton and Dudley............ 10 see 18} 5 5 0 
Vates's Castle sccccccccssccscscsccesseccesse 10 eee Ir 619 


The best known companies find no place in this list because 
the yield obtainable on their shares is under 5 per cent. Allsopp’s 
is an exception. The Preferred Ordinary stock of that Company 
gives over 7 per cent. at current prices, but recent events have not 
increased confidence as to the management of the Company. It 
will be seen that we have given no place to those American 
breweries owned in the United Kingdom. The recent record of 
these companies has been almost uniformly bad—a result attributed 
to the war tax of one dollar per barrel, but referable in reality, we 
suspect, to deliberate attempts on the part of the American 
managers with ends of their own to serve. Any man who is 
prepared to take his chances on the Indianapolis Brewery 
Company can secure the £10 Ordinary shares for 11, and if the 
1898-9 dividend is paid again this year the return will be 16} per 
cent. The 8 percent. Preference shares of the same company 
are quoted at 5}-3, and give a net 14} per cent.—so long as the 
dividend is paid. But we should not recommend a purchase of 
either share. It is much more patriotic, if you must take big risks, 
to. encourage a dubious home undertaking. During last year the 
breweries enjoyed a brisk business. Their output of beer was 
1,800,000 barrels more than in 1898, and though in the earlier 
months their raw materials were high, they got even in the 
autumn when prices fell. Of course the duty has been advanced a 
shilling per barrel. The customer pays this, so that directly at 
least the brewers will not lose. 


Assurance 


The Universal Life Assurance Society issued policies for 
£152,460 last year, and of this £35,000 was reassured. Capital 
redemption policies were also issued for £159,700, of which 
£85,000 was reassured. The total net premium income was 
£76,016 in respect of assurances amounting to £2,195,590. Death 
claims in the twelve months absorbed £98,925, and are stated to 
have been somewhat above expectations. The insurance fund 
amounts to £820,313, against net liabilities of £743,769. There 
is thus a surplus of £76,544, exclusive of £28,515 and £3,719 
standing to the credit of the policy-holders’ and proprietors’ 
suspense funds respectively. 

Last year the Scottish Union and National issued 995 life 
policies for £484,795, while death claims amounted to £324,418. 
The Company’s life and annuity funds have been increased by 
£59741. The fire department was not so successful, claims, com- 
missions, and charges reaching £560,176, against £541,992 re- 
ceived in net premiums. The net profit is £78,507, and the 
directors propose a dividend of 16 per cent. for the year, and a 
bonus of 1} per cent., leaving £26,007 to be carried forward. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 

C. S. T.—The income debentures might be held for a rise if you can 
afford. The Fours are reasonably safe. 


SOTHERAN’S PRIGE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY PURCHASED SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
No. 597, Just Published for MAY, 
POST FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., 
or 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE AND COMMON SENSE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I could not but be struck by the judicious tone of your 
comments on “ Miles’” letter on “General Coke and the Spion 
Kop Affair.” We sorely want men who think for themselves, and 
who, though strict disciplinarians, know when it is wise to run a 
great risk. Soldiers as machines are useless, unless they reflect. 
It is well known how Nelson received the order to retreat at the 
battle of Copenhagen. Turning to Foley, who was standing at 
his side, he said: “ Foley, you know I have only one eye; I have 
a right to be blind sometimes.” Then, raising his telescope to his 
blind eye, he added, “I really do not see the signal.” Nelson’s 
acumen on that day placed a glorious victory to our credit. At 
Vittoria, in 1813, Wellington sent directions to Lord Dalhousie to 
attack a certain bridge ; General Picton, seeing the aide-de-camp 
pass him on his way, inquired of him if he had any orders for him. 
“ No, sir; my orders are for Lord Dalhousie.” Then said Picton : 
“ You may telljLord Wellington, from me, that in less than ten 
minutes I shall carry the bridge myself.” Then, turning to his 
men, he said, “Come on, ye rascals; come on, ye fighting 
villains!” and bravely attacked the bridge at the head of his 
men, with what result is well known. 

D. Z. BEAUMONT. 

26 Waldegrave Road, Crystal Palace. 


P.S.—The battle of Woerth was won by the Germans owing 
to General Kirchbach disregarding the orders of the Crown 
Prince. 


A QUESTION 
To the Editor cf THE OUTLOOK 


When are our Royal Reserves to have their rifles and side- 
arms served out to them ? 

When, too, is their ammunition to be served out to them ? 

And when begins their practice with the modern rifle, which 
is, of course, new to most of them? 

These Royal Reserves are a magnificent body of men, and at 
this moment our mainstay in the matter of home defence. 

I pray, then, these questions may be answered. 

DEFENCE. 


‘**SCANDALS OF THE AUDIT” 
To the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


I have read with interest your article “Scandals of the Audit,” 
but I am bound to say that, though in principle I agree with you, 
I find a difficulty in drawing a sufficiently practical moral from it. 
You deal in generalities, but do not come to the concrete. As you 
say, the scope of the duties of an auditor is a fruitful theme of 
contention. But what does this come to in practice? 

I think we may go so far as to say that the auditor is not 
merely to see that the accounts furnished to him cast up correctly, 
and that taking the accounts and getting out a balance-sheet in 
which the totals on one side balance with those on the other is 
not a sufficient discharge of his duty. It is true that the first 
function of accounts is to balance, and in a sense that is what 
is required of an audit: some of us know how difficult it is 
even with carefully kept accounts to get the totals to balance when 
we come to attempt a balance-sheet. We shall probably agree 
that an auditor ought to do something further. In my view he 
ought to insist on vouchers for all payments: this is generally 
done, and many worthy men think that when this has been done 
they have earned their repose. But the auditor should see from 
what sources the income of the company comes, and whether 
there has been an omission on the part of any person to get in any 
particular source of income which ought to have appeared, or 
which according to previous years’ experience he has reason to 
assume should appear. If it be found that an item which has 
usually appeared is missing, the auditor should inquire into it. 
But how many do, and how many do not? The auditor may be 
met with the answer that that matter is not a matter of account ; 
that the subject matter of his inquiry has not escaped the attention 
of the directors, who are satisfied that there are sufficient reasons 
for the non-appearance of this item this year, and that such a 
matter is one of policy and not of account, and that it no more 
involves inquiry than the question of raising the office boy’s 
wages. 

You, Sir, seem to hint, if I read you aright, that the auditor 
should ask, “What about this asset which I see you put at 
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£5,000?” Answer: “Oh, the directors are satisfied that the sum 
at which it stands in the balance-sheet is a proper figure.” Then 
you would have Mr. Auditor go further and ask to be satisfied that 
the sum so placed on the asset is a proper one, or, in other words, 
to be satisfied that the directors know their own business. This is 
very well on paper, but it would prove almost impossible to work. 
Take a case of an engineering firm : asset, machinery and plant, 
Is the auditor to be entitled to call every year for a valuation by 
an expert valuer of machinery before he w:!!] pass the item? If 
not every year, how often? If valued once, how long is he to wait 
before he is to be able to insist that a fresh valuation is to be 
taken? 1 think this furnishes a fair illustration of the difficulty af 
extending the auditor’s functions. The objection to such a valua- 
tion is the heavy expense of it. Yet if such be not taken, what 
check has the auditor on the approximate accuracy of the value 
put on this asset? He can take the original cost, and write down 
10 or 15 per cent, but he will not be able to say whether the 
original figure represents real value, or whether the sums debited 
to renewals of machinery are represented by good machinery or 
by oniy scrap. 

The fact remains that in the majority of cases it must be as- 
sumed that the directors are honest and honourable men, and that 
some one is able and competent to take a fair and commercial view 
of the value of assets. All that an auditor can do is a matter of 
degree. He can suggest, he can inquire ; but it is not possible for 
him to require to be satisfied that each and every asset exists, and 
will in fact produce the sum at which it is put in the balance- 
sheet. 

You will have an easy retort to this letter: you will say I am 
putting up my own ninepins to have the pleasure of knocking them 
down again. It may be so ; but if it is so, it is due to the want of 
definite proposals and concrete illustrations in your article. 

AUDITOR. 


THEY ALL LOVE JOHN 

To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

I am enclosing two postcards, which I wish you could repro- 
duce on your cartoon page. They and many others representing 
the Boers as victorious are sold everywhere. Last week, in a 
telegram’ published from Pretoria, the Boers expressed their 
thanks for all the kind sympathy shown by countless Germans, 
who had sent them postcards, W. T. POTHECARY. 

Dresden Altstadt. 


[The postcards which our correspondent ‘s kind enough to 
enclose are certainly most interesting and suggestive of the animus 
with which England is regarded, at all events in parts of Germany, 
and the extraordinary sympathy there shown with the Boers. On 
one of the postcards is a highly-coloured oliograph portrait of 
President Kruger. The face is a revelation in portraiture, and 
would certainly surprise no one more than Tante Anna. The 
President Kruger here represented is a blend of the late Mr. 
Spurgeon and the present Mr. Chamberlain in his most seraphic 
mood. ‘The portrait is vignetted in a laurel wreath, above which 
are three emblems—the Bible, a sword, and a Mauser rifle. The 
inscription reads :— 


“Ohm kriiger Heil und Burenland, 
Ruhmreich in aller Welt genannt.” 


The other postcard represents England as a_three-headed 
dragon—a hideous John Bull, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Rhodes, 
all three spitting fire—and it protects with its tail large bags of gold. 
The monster is being valiantly attacked by an elegant young 
person who might at first sight be taken for St. George, but who 
is only too plainly the artist’s idealisation of the Transvaal Re- 
publican. The inscription of this postcard reads thus :— 


“1, Buren-Siegfrieds Kampf mit dem britischen Drachen.” 


It is clearly one of a series.—ED. | 


ANOTHER GERMAN EXPERIENCE 

70 the Editor of Tue Ovr.ook 

I beg to enclose a letter just received from a friend residing at 
Bonn. Zhe Outlook always takes so sanely an Imperial view of 
the war, as of other things, that you may like to make use of the 
passages marked. D. O. H. B. 

Arundel. 
[ En losure | 
* Bonn-a.-Rhein, 
“Germany. 

“ All my (English) correspondents ask me whether I am stoned 

and hooted in the street. This question is a perpetual joy to me. 
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It proves beyond anything the power of the daily press, and the 
Daily Mail in particular. No, we are not hooted in the street. 
There is absolutely no show of feeling whatever; it is an entire 
fabrication. No doubt the sympathies of the masses are with the 
Boers, just as ours were with the Spanish a year ago—the sym- 
hy with the weaker side which prevails throughout the world ; 
but as for any public exhibition of such sympathy, why even during 
Carnival time, when the utmost freedom and liberty obtains, I did 
not see or hear one single offensive action or remark. The 
Kilnische Zeitung, a big, prominent paper, is wholly and entirely 
pro- British, uncompromisingly so, The other day I read in a 
London daily journal an article entitled ‘Ladysmith in a German 
Village.’ It was written by an English fellow who lives here, and 
was, as he confessed to me, a sheer effort of journalism—an essay 
in fiction, It represented exactly the nonsense which is going 
about now—that it’s unsafe for an Englishman to be abroad, &c.” 


IN PASSING 


THE Master of the Rolls who has just retired (with a view to 
starting again as a Law Lord) is one of the most genial of men. 
Indeed, his rotund reddish face and somewhat short full figure 
bespeak geniality all over. His life has been a prolonged record 
of activity. In his early days at the Bar he worked, as so many 
other great lawyers have done, with extraordinary assiduity from 
early morning till late at night—burning the candle at both ends. 
He is as unpretentious as any man could well be, and lately said 
to a young barrister, who asked if he had not had a very eventful 
life: “There have been scarcely any incidents at all in my life. I 
am a plain man, and have never been anything but a very hard- 
working English lawyer.” In politics he never took any side 
whatever upon any subject ; he could never be drawn into even 
an expression of opinion upon the justice or injustice of the present 
war—he reserved judgment. His tastes in the way of hobbies or 
amusements are very limited. He has never hunted nor fished. 
Always fond of a country life and spending all the vacations in the 
country, he is content with amateur gardening and amusing him- 
self with studies in botany—a subject of which his father was pro- 
fessor at King’s College. Sir Nathaniel himself was educated at 
University College, and never went either to Oxford or Cambridge. 
He is the last created Serjeant-at-Law, though one or two others 
are still living—notably Lord Field, who has tong retired. Sir 
Nathaniel’s son, Mr. Walter Barry Lindley, is a barrister in 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Sir Richard Webster, the new Master of the Rolls, had a 
brilliant career at Cambridge. He was President of the Univer- 
sity Athletic Club and several times won the long-distance event. 
Further he graduated as Thirty-Third Wrangler and just squeezed 
through the Classical Tripos. Sir Richard is an old Charterhouse 
boy and has followed the profession of his father, who in his day 
was a well-known Q.C. The family have owned considerable 
property in the Isle of Wight for some time past, and Sir Richard 
himself has an estate there from which he will probably take his 
title upon his elevation to the peerage. It is said that Sir Richard 
made 300 guineas during his first year at the Bar, and 1,000 
guineas during his second year. This is, of course, exceedingly 
exceptional. The present Mr. Justice Wright has declared that 
he scarcely had any briefs at all for the first ten years, and it is 
quite unusual for even brilliant men to make more than a pittance 
for at any rate the first five or six years. 


Mr. Godfrey Baring, Chairman of the Isle of Wight County 
Council, is the Radical candidate for the vacancy caused by the 
elevation of Sir Richard Webster to the post of Master of the Rolls. 
He is thirty years of age, clever, agreeable, very methodical, and 
an excellent speaker. The only son of the late General Baring, he 
was educated at Eton, and subsequently was for a short time inthe 
house of Baring, from which he migrated for a yet shorter space to 
the office of the Liberal Association. All his life he has resided at 
Cowes, and when the Kaiser last came over he gave an evening 
party to all the Royalties. He married the only daughter of Lady 
Verulam by her first marriage. He is keen on cricket and football, 
has regulaily attended the opera ever since he left school, is a 
capital shot both at game and at the Gun Club, and is proficient 
at yachting. 


The entertaining of the crew of the Power/u/ will long remain 
a memorable event in the history of Lloyd’s. The whole affair was 
carried out on the most lavish scale. The reading-room was 
converted into a large refreshment hall. The staircase was un- 
recognisable in its setting of palms and trophies of flags with 
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national coats of arms—absolutely correct though unfamiliar, by 
the way, was the selection of blue as the national hue of Ireland 
and green for Scotland—whilst an illuminated outline of the ship 
in electric light was suddenly disclosed from the gallery when the 
officers entered. The underwriting room was a sea of heads 
belonging to excited and enthusiastic brokers and members, and 
as the naval heroes were expected, “ Rule Britannia” was playedand 
sung five times with stentorian and impressive unanimity. The 
roar of cheering which greeted the first sailor continued until the 
very last had made the tour of the room. Duting a little horse- 
play before the departure of the guests one sailor observed : “ This 
welcome is more than powerful, it’s terrible” —a happy don mot. 


The way in which Jack put away the cold pies, tongues, joints, 
cake, and other provender, not to speak of beer and tea, must 
have amply rewarded his generous hosts, and we can believe the 
seaman who pronounced that this meal was the best they had had 
anywhere. Curiously enough the only thing the seamen did not 
care to eat was the fruit. The handsome silver tobacco-boxes 
were, of course, much appreciated. Mr. Beauchamp, Vice- 
Chairman of Lloyd’s, made a good speech, and Captain Lambton 
briefly responded, the cheering by the seamen and the counter- 
cheering by their hosts being audible far down Cornhill. ‘ Which 
is Mr. Lloyd?” asked one sailor ; ‘‘ he must be a blooming generous 
old party.” ‘ Portsmouth was good, so was Windsor, but this is 
real beefsteak,” said another. 


Captain Lambton never forgets business, and in conversation 
after the reception he remarked that he recognised how valuable 
this demonstration would be in drawing recruits into the Navy. 
Captain Lambton is himself the third of thirteen children. He 
has a great head for business, and when in England is said to 
have much to do with the management of Lambton Castle, about 
which his elder brother, Lord Durham, seldom much bestirs him- 
self. He was on the Condor with Lord Charles Beresford, and 
has been Private Secretary to both Lord Spencer and Mr. Goschen 
at the Admiralty. Nor is he without knowledge of the Court, for 
he obtained his promotion to the rank of captain when serving on 
a Royal yacht. 


Miss Olga Nethersole will bring “ Sappho” to London, and we 
can judge whether the immorality discovered by some enterprising 
folk in America proves as sadly dull as it did in her “ Carmen.” 
Miss Olga Nethersole at one time occupied the highest place in 
the favour of Metropolitan audiences, and her Countess Zika in 
Mr. Hare’s superb revival of “ Diplomacy” eclipsed her previous 
success in “The Ladies’ Battle.” Subsequently she proved com- 
paratively disappointing in ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” and 
her recent English appearances are not supposed to have proved 
lucrative. Her last residence in town was in Norfolk Street, 
Park Lane, in a house subsequently occupied by Mr. Heinemann. 


An interesting experiment upon living animals is being carried 
out at the present moment at the Zoological Society’s Gardens. 
This statement need give no shock even to the most tender- 
hearted of humanitarians. A number of Axolotls have been placed 
in a tank in shallow water, which gradually merges into dry land, 
in the hope that they will perform for our benefit here an act 
which they constantly perform in their native lake of Mexico. 
These newts have a habit at certain seasons of forsaking the water 
and crawling on to dry land, where their gills shrivel up and an 
entirely different aspect is assumed. One individual a few days 
ago seemed to be about to rehearse this scene in the drama of 
evolution ; but untimely fate stepped in. There is yet another 
newt which appears to show a slight change in the way of a 
diminishment of its gills. 


CARLTON HOTEL. 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 


C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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OLD DIAMOND-FIELD DAYS: THE 
PIONEER TALKS 


TALK of Kimberley under fire, why ! chat, said the Pioneer, 
was nothing. The siege, I grant you, was a terrible 
business. No one likes 100-lb. shells, and, what’s more, 
no one pretends to like ’em. When they came into the 
town these last days all the women in Kimberley shrieked 
the chorus. They weren’t frightened—these women’s 
pluck is established to all time. But their nervous system 
was strummed on like the keys of a piano and they 
sounded. The pluckiest of them /ook pretty bad under 
great-shell-fire. They don’t give themselves away, but 
they look powerful seedy and queer. Great-shell-fire 
isn’t, you see, ‘tin the contract” of a man’s breast and 
lungs and liver. It’s out of nature, like a ghost or an 
earthquake. You may face either and not say a word, 
but your system bucks. The wounded were the worst. 
It’s awful to walk down a ward when a shell passes near 
the hospital. It may be ever so far away, but let them 
hear it, and you have all the poor devils shaking and 
convulsed same as though they had had a seizure. 
I tell you it breaks you up to watch them. Then 
the shell, when it hits, is pretty horrible, you know. 
One of the last that came into Kimberley killed poor old 
He was lying down on his bed, resting, about 
noon, and Master One-hundred-Pound fe comes along 
and hits a certain house, and passes through that house, 
and then hits a second and goes slap bang through that 
the same way, and then it hits ——’s house and goes into 
the room where he was lying. I tell you, you couldn’t 
say where the room was, let alone the bed, ten minutes 
later. It was simply knocked out of time. I never 
sensed the words till then, and seem only to have got the 
hang of them since. As for , well, God knows what 
we buried! You can’t have an empty coffin. We simply 
went to what had been the room and we stuck something 
in—no, some things. 

Well, all that is pretty awful, but a siege is a cleaner 
game than many a financial contest, and peace is very 
often a good deal more of the real ‘‘ fight to a finish” than 
what passes by the name of actual war. That’s what I 
mean when I say the siege was child’s play compared to 
the old Kimberley days. At the day of judgment, when 
things tumble to their proper proportions, you'll see I am 
right. The real drama of Kimberley was in the days before 
Rhodes had amalgamated De Beers, the days of the old 
individual claims. To-day Kimberley’s like a church— 
barring Boer bombardment. Rhodes is a despot, and, 
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though he’s done no good to me, he’s a benevolent despot. 
He’s brought along justice, and good police, and civilisa- 
tion, and the white working men and black aren’t robbed 
any more; and there’s that wonderful village at Kenil- 
worth with all those working men living like dukes at 
home under their trees, with their gardens, and their club, 
and their library. Heaven bless me! Then he’s cleared 
the entire place of suckers and scallywags. The sucker 
and scallywag have got to trek—he won’t have them 
there. 

But in those old days it was all different. I don’t speak 
of the time after the country was opened up when I was 
there first (that I'll tell you of another time), but simply of 
the days before amalgamation and all this blessed Sabbath- 
peace business. In those days, you know, Rhodes was. 
simply making his way. He chummed with Doctor 
Jim in a little place opposite the club, and had his meals 
in the club. Of the two the Doctor was the swell in those 
days. You see everybody loved him and always will. 
He’s like a magnet. And he had a good practice, too, 
and had been A: at college and that ; while Rhodes before 
he had quite struck oil was thought rather dotty by some 
because of dreaminess and reading Latin books and so on. 
So amalgamation had entered no one’s head or, at least, 
not as a practical scheme. No one ever thought of any- 
thing but just his individual claim. If any of us had heard 
that one man had got it into his head that this blessed 
treasure in West,Griqualand was to go to give England 
all that country north of the Transvaal that hunters 
yarned about, we’d have had a hemorrhage and he’d have 
had a strait-waistcoat. It was diamonds, diamonds, alf 
the time, and every man for his own claim. To get 
‘* oof” was the thing, and have as good a time as you 
could in the meantime was all any of us ordinary 
mortals gave a thought to. I.D.B., I.D.B., I should 
just think so, my boy. Who's the best known Jew 
millionaire that has died within the last half-dozen years ? 
—. Justso! Well, how do you suppose he and 
his Jew boys and the whole following made their way in 
early days? I.D.B., of course. It was simply awful. 
If a man tried to fight them he got ‘‘put away.” ‘Sounds. 
sinister,” you say; and what is it? I'll tell you, and 
there are anyhow, unless they're dead since, some innocent 
men alive who could tell you what it was to be “ put 
away,” and what Cape Town Breakwater’s like. _ IIlicit- 
bought diamonds would be stuck in a man’s pocket or 
among his things, and then where was he? Cape Town 
Breakwater, to be sure. If the I. D.B.’s got a down on 
a man, why, put away he was. They never got me, 
though. And yet one night, as I walked into the theatre, 
some one called out from the gallery, ‘‘ We'll have you, 
Jack !” Nice, wasn’t it? I was pretty careful who 
I let come near me after that. 

But you might write a book about all the wicked- 
ness of Kimberley in those days, and I’ve often 
thought I’d have a shot at it too. It’s bigger than 
Bret Harte. Jolly little of the bowie-knife, you know, 
among Englishmen. South Africa’s kept off that or 
we're somehow different from the Yankee after all— 
but the ‘‘romance,” as you call it, is greater. You 
were down to-day and up to-morrow, or rich to-day. 
and down to-morrow, and didn’t mind long. And think 
of the outcome. All the well-known Africans are 
Kimberley men, all the good millionaires like Beit and 
Wernher—gentlemen these too, and German gentlemen’s. 
sons to start with—and all the bad millionaires like 
and —— most of the brain of South Africa. And 
how rum it is to look back and think that a sleepy, red- 
faced young chap from a parsonage away in England was. 
to turn all this country into a jumping-off ground for a 
bally bran-new Empire. Yes, he wins it! I’m not too 
fond of him myself, as you know, but give him his due 
he’s a big man, kept himself to himself and Jameson and 
his books all that old time, and kept his hands clean. 
People at home blither about Kimberley being changed, 
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as though Rhodes were a sort of vampire who'd sucked 
up a healthy township for his own profit. Why ! Kimberley 
was Hell! He made an end of it, and you'll see they’ll 
thank him publicly on the judgment day, see if they 
n’t. 

KE Yet it was jolly too. You see we were away in the 
wilderness, cut off from the world. And if there were 
skunks and I D.B.’s, and no proper system and a rotten 
government, there were good chaps, too, gentlemen from 
good schools and their wives who were ladies but didn’t 
mind cooking and so forth, and there’d be dances, very 
kind and pleasant, with the men in shirt-sleeves and a 
candle stuck in bottles. We were young, you know. 
And jokes! Lord, we had enough. Barney was great at 
them. He and Low had great sport with a chap once 
overahorse. They were champion kidsters. I suppose 
the horse was worth £15, but they persuaded him he had 
got a big thing and must enter it at the races. He did, 
and he trained the horse and they trained Aim. He was 
nearly a shadow at the end of six weeks. Then one day 
Barney and Low went to him, and, ‘‘ By Jove,” says 
Barney, ‘‘we’ve forgotten one thing. Veeping Rachel! 
Whatever will the horse do when he hears the band?” So 
there was only one thing. The horse must be trained to 
hear music without shying. And how do you suppose 
they managed that? Why, every day there was poor 
(I needn’t tell you his horse came in five minutes after 
every other) playing Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata for 
hours at a time, and the groom holding the horse's head 
in at the open window! 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY: PLEASE 
ONE, PLEASE ALL 


It is not necessarily a reproach to an artist that he should 
have his eyes open to the preferences of the public, for 
sheer force of circumstances may oblige him to exploit 
those preferences. It is too often the penalty of choosing 
such a profession that all his life he shall be one of those 
unfortunates who, as their historian says, “ chassent du 
matin au soir cet animal féroce qu’on appelle la piéce de 
cing francs.” In the case, however, of such an enormously 
wealthy corporation as the Royal Academy, who, more- 
over, under the pretext of encouraging the fine arts, get 
magnificent premises rent free from the State, it seems 
sordid that one of the principal guiding motives in selecting 
their exhibition should be greed for the shillings of the 
ignorant public. Every year, in their pusillanimous desire 
to please everyone, even the most foolish, one sees them 
shouldering, amidst the derision of their fellow-artists, a 
larger donkey. It is froma desire to know to what extent 
they chafe under the weight that, whenever I find myself 
in the Academy exhibition in company with an intelligent 
member of that body, I softly edge him in the direction of 
one of these popular works, and, examining it seriously, 
ask him with an air of deference how he likes the picture. 
Mr. Strutt’s hunting picture or the canvases of Miss Maud 
Goodman are useful touchstones to play the game with, 
but there are others that will do just as well. The line is 
encumbered (perhaps enriched were a better word) by a 
round score of such pictures that must be worth a steady 
income at the turnstiles. There is a very bad portrait of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in some ways surpassed by Mr. 
Woodville’s “ Prince of Wales”; there is an exquisitely 
silly picture by Mr. Haigh Wood, and a monument of 
Sentimental shoddy, ‘‘The Fold-yard,” by Mr. Yeend 
King. Last, but not least, I must mention Miss Henrietta 
Rae’s portrait of the Lady Mayoress, which is in its way 
unique. Academicians are shy of talking about these 
Pictures, but they should be encouraged to do so by their 
friends, who should adopt the attitude of diligent students 
anxious to learn. 

This hankering after vulgar popularity has, how- 
ever, had far worse results. Detestable pictures are no 
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doubt inevitable in our present state of civilisation, 
and they would exist were there no Academy, just as 
‘*Snippets” and the ‘‘Dick Turpin Novelettes” exist 
without the assistance of an academy of literature, 
though we may reasonably resent the action of an 
endowed Academy of Fine Art that exploits what it 
should destroy, and insults fine work by hanging these 
alongside of it. It is afar more serious matter that by 
persistently honouring pretentious claptrap they have 
excited unworthy ambitions in artists not originally born 
vulgar. 

Mr. Edwin Abbey had in him the making of a fine 
painter. In the black-and-white drawings which made 
his reputation, by which it is to be hoped he is still 
principally known, he often showed through the slight 
parade of cleverness pardonable in a young man, a home- 
liness that promised something rather big when, chastened 
by age, he should take the world a little more seriously. 
Neither, I hope, has any one forgotten his first oil picture 
‘*A May Day Morning,” so fresh and delightful, or the 
‘* Decameron,” with its dignified reserve. When one 
thinks of the restraint of these pictures and then of the 
**Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester” in the 
present exhibition, the latter seems common in intention. 
There can be no doubt that it was meant to ‘‘ fetch” the 
public. 

It is, perhaps, asking too much of human nature to 
expect a'man year after year to see the principal rewards 
of his profession handed over to painters of ‘‘telling” 
theatrical pictures without ever making a bid in that 
direction himself, particularly so when he has, as Mr. 
Abbey must have had, perfect confidence in his ability to 
outstrip all opponents in this line any time he chose; 
and if Mr. Abbey, who from the outset has been financially 
successful, yielded to the temptation, still less can we 
blame robust talents to whom success at the Academy 
seemed the only chance of existence. Artistic history is 
strewn with the wrecks of reputations of men who have 
fallen between two stools, neither developing such 
delicate talent as they possessed till it became visible 
to all nor vulgarising it to the pitch of Academic 
success. To such men Mr. Abbey’s career will seem 
enviable, but it is none the less a dismal spectacle to 
those who expected most of him. These pictures with 
their shouting colour, their obvious dramatic point 
forced out with every resource of stage mechanism, 
could hardly be better done; but the very fact of the 
being so well done points to their author as a man who 
should not be doing such things at all. In his ‘‘ Trial of 
Queen Katharine” the lighting is purely theatrical, and 
any part of the picture of story-telling value has a separate 
ray of limelight, as, for example, the Queen and the group 
behind, which are lighted quite differently from anything 
round them by a light that exactly fits them and impinges 
on nothing else. A great part of the background is. 
sufficiently well done to make one see that had Mr. Abbey 
cared for the modesty of nature, he might have done 
enormously better; but then, at the last moment as it 
were, in order to prove to his public that he could paint a 
figure in as strong relief as Mr. Solomon if necessary, he 
paints a herald’s figure in front quite out of the picture, 
utterly ruining that look of unity of the effect of a room, 
which he evidently was quite capable of painting. Ina 
word, these pictures aim no higher than a Lyceum 
spectacle play. Judged as a showman Mr. Abbey is a 
very high-class showman. Are they necessarily detractors 
who would like to have judged him as a poet ? 

As in his practice of heaping up showy artificial colour 
schemes he has lost touch with the ever-varying subtleties. 
of nature, so also in drawing he has lost the freshness of 
his interest in unsensational reality. His ‘‘ Luteplayer” 
in the first room shows him, stripped of his trappings, as 
a man less interested in what his eyes tell him of the world 
than in the conventional exploitation of showy ‘“‘pro- 
perties.” Compare it with Mr. Smythe’s, not for him 
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entirely successful, picture in the same room. How stale 
and mechanical Mr. Abbey’s picture appears compared to 
this, where a type of model most painters would scorn as 
‘pretty ” and details of dress they would think themselves 
obliged to “simplify” are dignified by the sincerity and 
candour of a painter to whom history never repeats itself! 
He is one of the most unforeseeable of painters, and though 
the picture has not the perfection of his large landscape of 
last year, there is still nothing in the exhibition more 
‘* particulier,” more curious in flavour, more full of the 
scent and hum of the outdoor world. 

In the midst of so many large pretentious pictures 
clamouring for recognition, I have been induced to compile 
a list of ascore of canvases which have the air of having 
been painted by the artists more or less for their own 
sakes, and not for the Academy. I do not proclaim them 
as the best twenty pictures, for I have left out the Sargents, 
which are splendidly vital in many directions, as well as a 
good many others, which remain more or less good in spite 
of the way they challenge attention. To them I shall 
return on a future occasion. In the meantime here is the 
list, a very unequal one, of course, yet not compiled 
without difficulty :— 


11 Portrait of a Lady... T. C. Gotch 

24 Cinderella: a Portrait John Bacon 

55 The Breeze’s Kiss... ... Lionel Smythe 
135 Piedsd’Alouette ... ioe ee» Fantin Latour 
185 Solitude ... George Clausen 
199 Dawn we IL. H. La Thangue 


213 The Goatherd 
222 An Autumn Afternoon 
228 The Towing Path... 
259 Lengthening Shadows 
365 Old Bridge at Verona 
391 An Old Favourite ... . 
405 An Old Garden ... eee 
520 Weed for the Plots eco 
867 Saturday Night 
1023 The Bathers . 
1031 West Street, Corfe... = 
1049 Mr. Gladstone editing the Works 
of Bishop Butler + 
1053 Gathering Blackberries 
1087 Kitty Knowles 


James Clarke Hook 
James Aumonier 
Lexden Pocock 
James L. Henry 
Fritz Thaulow 
Alfred Munnings 
Dion Calthrop 
John White 
Edward Stott 
Mark Fisher 
James S. Hill 


James McClure Hamiltcn 
James Charles 
Mouat Loudan 


E. 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER 


D’ABERNON’S was not an artistic nature. His gorge would have 
risen high at the notion of unkempt locks or floppy collars. Per- 
haps, then, it was something in the air, which even the day’s 
slight breeze had ceased to worry, or in the broken outline of the 
ancient village church against the sky of deepening red, or in the 
shadows of the weeping willows lying quietly across the moss- 
carpeted graves, which did it. At any rate, he suddenly re- 
membered that he was the last remaining D’Abernon of a lengthy 
line of them, and with a kind of silky sadness, not in the least un- 
pleasant, he sprang from his bicycle, leant its handle carefully 
against a warm red wall, cast an eye towards the almost motion- 
less village, to see that no one watched, and went into the church- 
yard. 

As he sat upon a wrinkled seat, so crossed with initials that it 
would have been difficult even for its mother-tree—had she been 
living—to recognise it, his mouth twitched with the beginnings of 
asmile. Of course! He had put away three bottles of ginger 
beer at his last stopping-place. Thank heaven ! 

However, the sunset was an awfully decent one; there was no 
one to object to his strong, conversational pipe, and the noise the 
practising choir sent out through the crumbling weed porch was 
not half so bad. He would stay. Besides, ginger beer or no 
ginger beer, he was the last of his race, hang it all ! 

Imperceptibly the day’s slight breeze began again to worry the 
evening air; the broken sky-line of the ancient village church 
became merged into the sky from which the red had faded ; and 
the moss-carpeted graves under the weeping willows sank wholly 
into shade. A swallow, suffering from insomnia, flicked out of 
his nest from under the church’s old red roof, dipped irritably here 
and there, and quickly returned to bed, evidently preferring an 
uneasy couch to any dealings with the first of the evening bats. 

The gravel crunched. “Tired or melancholy, sir?” It was a 
round clear-cut voice. 
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There stood the parson, clothed on in chastity. “ Neither,” 
said D’Abernon, springing to his feet. “Only, I’m the last of my 
race, that’s all, and—and I felt like sitting among graves to think 
it over, with a pipe. Awfully decent evening, isn’t it?” 

The parson smiled, It had the same effect upon his face as 
the drawing away of a green cloth has upon a picture. “I hope 
my choir didn’t disturb you?” 

“Oh, Lor, no! Thought it was rippin’. Do you know? it’s 
a funny thing, but | can stand any kind of choir you like when I’m 
outside a church. Suppose it’s because my mother was the 
daughter of a bishop, or something.” 

“And may I ask the outcome of your deliberations?” The 
frame of the parson’s face, which was the only thing about it 
D’Abernon had noticed before, seemed to have vanished. 

“Oh!” said D’Abernon, with the usual subaltern laugh, “ just 
the same as ever. That I’d a jolly sight sooner be the last of the 
batch than the first of ’em.. Why? Oh, shouldn’t in the least 
care to feel I’d got to look at every bob I spent, because if I 
didn’t there’d be grumblin’ among the lot of little things I left 
behind me. Selfish idea; but that’s me, and there you are. By 
gum ! another bat. I can never make out where’s the fun in being 
a bat.” 

“No?” The parson fell into step with the philosopher in 
grey flannel, and laughed whimsically. “No? Ah! but you 
would if you had your house on a repairing lease and a boy at the 
’Varsity. . . . What a first-rate bicycle! Are you going far to- 
night?” 

“ Dunno how far it is to the nearest town.” 

The parson looked up almost hungrily. “A good twenty 
miles,” he said. “Bad road too. Why not have a shake-down at 
my place to-night, and go on in the morning? I should dearly 
love a good yarn about the—the outer world.” 

D’Abernon looked gravely at him. “Are you a pipe man?” 

‘*¢ Rather !” 

“Then I’m with you with all the pleasure in life. 
thanks.” 


Many 


As two o'clock was unobtrusively, but with a respectful touch 
of reproach, struck by the church’s old clock, there came a gentle 
tapping on the ceiling above. The parson got out of his chair, 
poking his head into the cloud of smoke which hung comfortably 
from the oak-beamed ceiling. 

“The wife,” he said, with a sigh which ended in a laugh. “By 
George ! I feel as though I had seen the lights of St. James's 
Park once again through the moving windows of a rubber-tyred 
hansom. I haven't been up so late since Arthur was born. Let 
us to bed, Sir Stranger.” 

“ By the way,” said D’Abernon, following the parson up the 
six winding stairs leading to the best bedroom. “I haven't told 
you my name. It’s D’Abernon.” 

The parson tilted a little pond of candlegrease on to the stair- 
carpet. “D’Abernon? D’Abernon? Are you sure?” 

“Good Lor’,” said D’Abernon, “ do you think your whisky has 
had that effect on me?” 

The parson’s eyes danced. “Then, my dear fellow, you are 
not the last of your race, after all. The one great house in this 
village is D’Abernon House. The one great family within forty 
miles, as the crow flies, is the D’Abernon family. What do you 
say to that?” 

“ Bunkum,” was what that healthy philosopher said at a quarter 
past two in the morning, and “ bunkum” was what he repeated 
nine hours later, when, leaving his equally philosophic bicycle 
against the wall of the porter’s lodge of D’Abernon House, he 
sauntered curiously along its tree-fringed drive. 

The door was opened by a stout, squat, stubby-legged man, 
with kindly eyes, an iron-grey border of hair running from ear to 
ear by way of chin, and a clean-shaven upper lip. 

“I should like to see your master,” said D’Abernon, with a 
quaint half-smile. “Is he in?” 

“Well, sir,” said the old man, “I have two masters; but, 
perhaps, you had better see my mistress. What name did you 
say?” 

, gave the man his card and followed him into the 
hall. His eyes caught the family arms carved on the backs of 
the oak chairs and carried out in colours in the centre of the 
windows. A peal of distant laughter made him turn his head. 
To his amazement he saw that the butler’s face had become grey 
and his eyes full of fright ; that he was clinging to a bookcase 
trembling, staring at the card which had fallen to the ground. 

“ Hallo,” said D’Abernon, “what’s the row?” The laughter, 
for which he thought a girl was mainly responsible, came nearer. 

The butler almost sprang upon him. “For God’s sake,” he 
cried, his voice thick and shaking, “ go away!” 
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“ But, my good man.” .. . 

The butler caught his arm "and pulled him towards the door, 
The laughter came still nearer. “1 didn’t know I was doing any- 
thing wrong ; don’t smash up their one pet dream and make them 
loathe me. Go away, sir, oh do go!” He clasped his shaking 
hands, piteously. 

There was a rush of feet, another peal of laughter, and a 
sudden silence. The old man dug his fingers so tightly into 
D’Abernon’s arm that he almost yelled. 

A tall, delightful girl and two healthy boys drew up blushing 
uncomfortably. 

“] beg your pardon,” said the girl, with an almost amusing 

wilignity, “1 thought we were alone. Jenkins, you’ve put your 
foot on the card.” 

Slowly withdrawing his foot, Jenkins passed a trembling hand 
across his mouth as though he expected to wipe blood away 
from it. One of the boys picked up the card and gave it to 
his sister. 

“¢T)Abernon?’—whose card is this?” There was a distinct 
touch of haughty resentment and suspicion in her voice. An 
answering look sprang to the eyes of the brothers. Jenkins 
staggered into a chair. For a moment there was silence. 

Then D’Abernon recovered. ‘ Mine,” he said. 

The girl looked up at him in wide-eyed astonishment. ‘ Yours? 
But your name isn’t D’Abernon! Your name can’t possibly be 
D’Abernon.” 

“ Why not?” asked D’Abernon smiling. 

‘Why not? Why, because ovyv name is D’Abernon, and we 
are the last of the family ; we are the only D’Abernons left in the 
world.” 

The girl and the two boys drew themselves to their full, un- 
finished heights. The old man groaned. 

D’Abernon looked from one to another, half smiling, half 
angry. “I believe you’re having a lark with me,” he said. “I 
believe this is a got-up game the parson has told you to play, 
because I said I was the last of my race. If so, and as we must 
all be getting a little tired of it now, would you mind telling me 
what happens next ?” 

To his infinite surprise the girl tore his card in half, and with a 
superb gesture handed him the two pieces. “The next thing to 
happen,” she said, “is that you will apologise to me, and to my 
brothers, for using a name you have no right to use, and then tell 
me what your real name is and why you came here.” 

“My real name?” said D’Abernon. ‘“ My dear young lady, 
this is almost carrying your little joke too far. It is for me 
to ask why you are calling yourselves D’Abernon, because if 
you care to look in ‘Burke’ you will find that I have the 
misfortune to be the only person in England who has the right 
to bear it.” 

With tears of anger in her eyes the girl turned to the old 
butler. “ Jenkins !” she cried, stamping her foot. 

The butler stumbled to his feet. ‘“ Yes, Miss,” he said. 

“Jenkins, you were appointed our guardian by my father and 
mother when they died ; tell this gentleman who we are.” 

For the second time Jenkins passed his hand across his mouth. 
This time there was a tinge of blood upon his fingers. The silence 
was broken by his heavy breathing. 

“Jenkins, do you hear?” Both the boys spoke together. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said the old man. He turned to D’Abernon 
and tried to speak. Then, with a gesture of utter despair, he sat 
down in the nearest chair. 

The three children looked at each other with gathering uneasi- 
ness in their eyes. D’Abernon noticed the look and saw, with keen 
pity, that the old man was trembling as though he had an attack 
of ague. 

“ However,” he said, with a feeble attempt at breeziness, “ it 
doesn’t matter one way or another. I'm very sorry I—er—’ He 
turned to the door. 

“Stop,” cried the girl. “It docs matter. 
knowing who we are. Jenkins, will you speak?” 

The old man raised his eyes to hers, as a dog does when it 
knows that the whip is inevitable. Then suddenly he scrambled 
unsteadily to his feet and caught the girl’s hand. “Send the 
gentleman away. Let it alone; let it rest. I’ve been your 
faithful servant all these years ; don’t ask me before the gentle- 
man.” 

The girl flung the old man aside. ‘“ My father,” she said, “ was 
Colonel Sir Francis Gratton d’Abernon, and my mother was 
Evelyn, third daughter of the former Bishop of Ely. They died 
within a year of —-” 

“Ivs impossible,” cried D’Abernon. “You are speaking of 
my father and mother, and I am the only child. Is every one mad 
in this house ?” 


I insist on your 
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The older of the two boys clenched his fist. “ You're an 
impostor !” he said, holding himself in, “and I’ll trouble you not 
to desecrate the name of our father and mother. Jenkins, you 
have heard my sister speak to you.” 

The old man dropped his arms to his sides, fixed his feeble eyes 
upon the floor, and commenced speaking as though he were reciting 
an oft-repeated lesson. 

“In Bootle, next door to a butcher’s shop, a fine, good-style 
shop, lived a gentleman and his daughter. The butcher served 
them with meat when they could afford it, which wasn’t often, 
and used to go round o’ nights and play a hand or two o’ cribbage 
with the gentleman, who was slowly dying. The butcher was a 
common-lookin’ man, but he fell in love with the lady. He told 
her so once, before the gentleman died, but a butcher’s isn’t a 
genteel callin’, and she was right to say no. Then the gentleman 
died, and after a while, as the lady had no meat sent in, the 
butcher called and found that there were no money, and every- 
thing were pawned. So he asked the lady again, sayin’ that 
he had made a big bit in the meat business, and that if she 
would marry him he would sell the business and go into the 
country.” 

The girl burst out laughing. ‘ My good Jenkins,” she said, 
“all this is very interesting, but what has it got to do with 
us?” 

The old butler never raised his eyes. ‘ Three children were 
born, and at nights and odd times the butcher fretted that they 
would grow up and be ashamed of him, mother being a lady born 
and bred. And the lady died . . and the butcher placed the 
children in charge of a respectable body and went away for some 
years, wandering here and there. When he got back, hungering 
for a sight of the children, his little girl was six years old. The 
first thing she said was ‘Who’s that common man?’ It’urt, but it 
settled the plan he had been building up in his mind. They were 
all he had to love, so it didn’t matter. The plan was to move to 
another house far in the country, call it by the first big name he 
found in a book and give them the name too—D’Abernon sounded 
genteel—make himself butler. . . .” 

The girl sprang forward. 

TMMVON. . «Pe. 

“Yes, Miss,” said the butcher. 

In the silence that followed, D’Abernon, the last of his race, 
slipped, unnoticed, out into the sunlight. 

CosMO HAMILTON. 


FIRESIDES 


BEWILDERINGLY, from wildly shaken cloud, 
Invisible hands, deft moving everywhere, 
Have woven a winding sheet of velvet air, 
And laid the dead earth in her downy shroud. 
And more and more, in white confusion, crowd 
Wan, whirling flakes, while o’er the icy glare 
Blue heaven that was glooms blackening through the bare 
Tree skeletons, to ruthless tempest bowed. 


Nay, let the cuter world be winter locked ; 
Beside the hearth of glowing memories 

I warm my life. Once more our boat is rocked, 
As on a cradle by the palm-fringed Nile ; 

And, sharp-cut silhouettes, in single file, 
Lank camels lounge against transparent skies. 


From “‘ The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind” (fisher Unwin), 
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EVERY SPRING 


I’m going to be a lad again 
And call my love a lass! 
(April, April, am I so unwise ?) 
My heart is boyish glad again— 
I wait for her to pass 
Across our little lawn beneath the sunny, rainy skies, 


I’m going to take her hands again 
And tell her she is sweet! 
(April, April, all your years are nought !) 
My spirit understands again 
The prelude of her feet : 
The whisper of her gown awakens every tender 
thought. 


I’ve fallen deep in love again, 
Far deeper than before ! 
(April, April, age is but a guise !) 
My life is fain to prove again 
How well it can adore... . 
Oh, the sun is in my heart howe’er the rain be in 
mine eyes. 
J. J. Bett. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT 


** Every time a coker-nut!” Where, upon what vivid 
stage of rustic or suburban junketing and from the lips of 
what fluent minister to popular pleasure, has one heard 
that cry? It comes back to one, from a summer’s bicycle 
ride through villages of Surrey or of Middlesex, to 
the stalls of the Criterion Theatre. ‘‘ Every time a coker- 
nut !”—that surely is Mr. Carton’s way, who two years 
since seemed in ‘‘ Lord and Lady Algy” to have shot his 
bolt, or if you prefer the style of the late Mr. Yates, to 
have ‘‘ crowned the edifice of his ambition.” Two Mays 
ago Mr. Carton seemed to have reached what for some time 
he had been groping for, and in the ‘* White Elephant” 
had all but touched. Long ‘‘ warm,” as children say in 
their games of discovery, he had touched his goal at 
length. The true Cartonian comedy was revealed as 
something sufficiently novel in our modern playhouse : the 
comedy of absurd, delightful situation, and of character in 
one—character superficially and openly cynical—but at 
root most kindly and human. We revelled in the humours 
of ‘‘Lord and Lady Algy,” those pleasant Pagans, yet 
not without misgiving: it seemed the sort of thing the 
dramatist might do once but not a second time. Among 
the passengers who sailed in the hunting of the Snark 
was a baker, and the baker could only bake bride’s-cake, 
for which the proper materials had been forgotten of the 
Bellman. Mr. Carton seemed to have had the materials 
for just one bride’s-cake, and to have used them up in 
“* Lady Algy.” In other words, Mr. Carton, having written 
‘‘at large ” to a very different purpose, had at length turned 
from trying to catch the eye of the groundlings to fitting a 
peculiar actress with a part that suited her peculiar style. 
And, lo and behold, when he had succeeded in the latter 
the former result came off of its own accord. Miss 
Compton arose as Lady Algy in all her humour, her self- 
possession, her cynicism, her essential goodness of heart. 
Writing with a single eye upon this character, Mr. Carton 
had of necessity to prune the sentimentalities of his earlier 
essays. It proved an invaluable discipline. Strangest of 
all, this discipline proved the foundation of a new sort of 
popularity for Mr. Carton. Gone were the cloying senti- 
mentalities of ‘‘Sunlight and Shadow” and ‘ Liberty 
Hall,” yet the public favour was obviously kinder. It 
seems almost too good to be true, this story of the author, 
who ceased to try to be common, and doing his sober 
best achieved the popularity which he had sought to discard. 
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**It seems like stories from the land of spirits,” and yet 
the only doubt pertaining to the matter was whether Mr, 
Carton could repeat his success another day, could hit the 
cocoanut a second time. He could. Last year we had 
‘* Wheels within Wheels,” quite as good as ‘‘ Lord and 
Lady Algy,” in much the same manner; and now “ Lady 
Huntworth’s Experiment” is another of the same, as the 
Scots metrical version has it, and the best. There is no 
repetition, yet Lady Huntworth is simply Lady Algy, the 
good fellow, the cynical, the admirably and unobtrusively 
sufficient for her own and other people’s difficulties. We, 
find her in the kitchen of a country vicarage unguessed at, 
but plainly not an ordinary cook. Everyone falls in love 
with her—the butler, a soldier staying in the house, and 
even the very vicar also, whose admiration of her curried 
chicken did not exceed his devotion to herself. Last of 
all arrived a stranger, a drunken, horrid person, and now 
we learn why cook is so much a gentlewoman. For this 
strayed reveller was cook’s husband, Lord Huntworth, 
from whom she had allowed herself to be divorced, 
thinking poverty and discredit an excellent exchange for 
such a husband. Prince Florizel of Bohemia in his down. 
fall had one invaluable talent—he knew a good cigar, 
‘‘and is now, take him for all in all, the handsomest 
tobacconist in London.” Lady Huntworth could cook, 
and the rectory kitchen became her natural asylum. She 
departs from the rectory, but she is to be found at the 
‘* Poste Restante, Brussels.” The captain of dragoons is 
in full cry thither as the curtain drops. 

It is a story no doubt which will sound impossible ; 
yet it never descends into farce, and the incredibilities only 
occur to you next morning. Of the ‘‘Lord and Lady 
Algy” type of comedy, it is the freshest and frankest 
example. Miss Compton has been fitted to perfection. 
Miss Compton is more than usually herself, and that is at 
the root of the matter. But the cast is impeccable. As 
the Vicar, Mr. Eric Lewis is at the best of one of his 
several identities—delightful Mr. Lewis, who has only to 
utter a word to fill us with happiness, who touches nothing 
which he does not adorn. Mr. Hendries Butler is of the 
race of great stage servants. Mr. Dion Boucicault’s touch 
of realism is clever work ; but a true abject rascal is out of 
place in this atmosphere of comedy. Miss Coleman is an 
old maid, and very much in place. Miss Gertrude Elliott's 
eloping angel is one more delightful zygénue sent to bind 
us to her, while Mr. A. E. Matthews plays her young man, 
the curate, with a quiet sense of comedy from which good 
work may be augured. 

With three such plays as those that make up this series, 
Mr. Carton makes us confident for the future. After all, 
if there was a baker in the Sxark who lacked material for 
the only thing he could cook, there was also a butcher who 
could only kill beavers. Now on that voyage sailed a 
beaver. The moral is that Fate occasionally does a sport- 
ing action, and that Miss Compton is a near relative by 
marriage of her author. Itis a rare conjunction. They 
ought to be prayed for in church, after the Queen, but 
before the Houses of Parliament at this time assembled. 


QUO VADIS 


The good taste and feeling of this vast metropolis 
have seldom been more egregiously displayed than in the 
enthusiastic welcome accorded ‘‘Quo Vadis” at the 
Adelphi. This is an adaptation of M. Henryk Sienkiewicz’s 
novel of the same name, and a Mr. Stanislaus Stange, the 
adapter, is to be congratulated on the achievement of a 
Salvationist Pantomime quite as discreditable to its 
admirers as ‘‘The Sign of the Cross.” The clergymen 
who flocked to the Lyric two years ago will be cheered to 
know that the performance at the Adelphi is just as rich 
in the banal and (as some of us think) the profane as its 
precursor. There is the same low-comedy Rome, the 
same ‘‘ conversion ” of a heathen noble under the influence 
of sexual passion for a Christian maid, the same cheerful 
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familiarity with things sacred, the same fluent handling (by 
ancient Rome) of the small-change of modern journalese. 
Here be Nero and Poppzea and Petronius Arbiter. The 
Emperor is played by a popular low comedian and is the 
funny man of the piece. The heroine Lygia is con- 
demned to be stripped naked and sent into the arena 
bound to a bull. Her lover saves her by twisting the 
bull’s neck. The populace applauds and Nero pardons 
the Christian pair. Lest one shall have aroused false 
hopes—I mean fears—in any ecclesiastical bosom or two, 
I make haste to add that the punishment and delivery of 
Lygia take place behind the scenes. The lady is only 
naked on the posters. 


G. B. S. 


Mr. Shaw’s variety entertainment, ‘‘You Never Can 
Tell,” is, perhaps, the best work which even G. B. S. 
has done. It is diabolically clever. But what on earth 
is there to say of it which has already not been 
said—in this place as elsewhere—about ‘‘ Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant”? ‘‘ You Never Can Tell” is even 
better on the boards than between covers. It is in- 
terpreted with a certain wild intelligence that amounts 
to the insanity of genius, by Mr. Yorke Stephens, 
Miss Audrey Ford, Mr. Charrington, Mr. Graham 
Browne, and others. Through these extravagant pup- 
pets, a medium which must surely have been devised 
in heaven, speaks G. B. S., preaching, scoffing, and 
eternally ‘‘ pulling legs ’—his auditors’ and his own. All, 
or most, of his moods are represented; each of the 
characters (of course) is G. B.S. The effect is one of 
highly delightful, even ravishing, nightmare. It is as 
the talk, at 3 a.mM., of a man of first-rate intellectual 
capacity, profoundly the better of liquor. It is hard to 
know what else to say of ‘‘ You Never Can Tell,” except 
that managers are sillier than we suppose if they do not 
understand that, serious or G.B.S.-ing, Mr. Shaw isa force 
to reckon with; he is played at matinées daily, and you 
can scarce buy standing room. Also, that Miss Mabel 
Terry Lewis’ Gloria is admirable in its intelligence and 
sincerity. I fear no foe, not even the intelligent foreigner’s 
criticism of our intelligence, if Miss Lewis be in the cast. 


Y. B. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, §.W, 


THE vogue of the Private View is a thing of the past. In the 
days when Burne-Jones discovered Rossetti—or was it the other 
way round ?—Private Views were a craze, along with Liberty 
fabrics and liberty of notions. In those dead days beyond recall, 
when the Grosvenor Gallery was dating modern art, people gazed 
at artists in astonishment as men who worked and wore weird 
garments. Now every man has an occupation, or makes one, of 
some sort, so that artists have been relegated to the rank of con- 
ventionality, and the only supremely fashionable art now rampant 
is that of self-advertisement. 

The Private View of the Salon is quite a different function to 
that of the Academy. Parisian Society goes to gaze at the 
beautiful fgurantes they otherwise could not see, except behind 
the footlights. But at Burlington House the Private View is as 
correct as a May meeting at Exeter Hall, and quite as dull. The 
Revolt of the Curates, or the Hunt for Papacy by the pack of 
which Mr. Kensit is M.F.H., imparts some element of excitement ; 
but at the Private View the low murmur of conversation is only 
varied by the stentorian tones of Mr. Sidney Cooper. The reason 
why people of importance still frequent the Private View is a pro- 
found rule of political economy. We are quite prepared to 
squander large cheques on little dinners and litle frocks, but the 
prospect of the gratuitous gift of a shilling catalogue tempts us to 
waste half an hour whilst the carriage is blocked in Piccadilly and 
ten minutes more jostling each other on the broad staircase, 
getting our thirty-guinea frocks torn off our backs. But I am 
always unlucky in my efforts to be economical. However, I have 
the catalogue. That is a great thing, though I am convinced I 
Shall leave it at home whenever I take country cousins to the 
Academy. I never know why they go. They don’t admire any- 
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thing, and nobody is educated by these highly coloured wall 
plasters with gilt partitions. 

I had no idea Mr. Gillett was President of the Academy, till I 
saw him standing at the top of the stairs receiving people. Seeing 
him made me feel quite at home, and his moral support enabled 
me to face the pictures bravely. Some of them are a shock—not 
to one’s propriety, but to one’s faith in the sanity of one’s neigh- 
bours. Those startling studies in yellow of Mr. Hacker, the 
spineless wooden figures in which Mr. Gotch revels, are really 
most disturbing to a woman’s eye, and I am glad I was not 
compelled to make my recent journey to Ireland by the same 
means of progression as St. Patrick. It was, I think, most praise- 
worthy of him to sing hymns all the way, but I suppose had he 
not kept his mind thus occupied he might have been sea-sick. 
The famous “ Windsor, 1899” is the climax of a succession of 
demoralising shocks. I have always regarded Mr. Orchardson as 
the painter par excellence of the salon. But now when he has as 
models the four generations of English royalty, he has depicted 
them in the complacent vulgarity of a middle-class household. 
One imagines a thoroughly respectable commercial traveller 
bringing his child to see his grandmother on a Sunday afternoon. 
It positively spoke of dinner in the middle of the day after a long 
sermon. I am sure Mr. Orchardson amply merits a baronetcy for 
his colossal producticn, and I sincerely hope he may get it, and 
then return to his studies of Empire furniture, in which he excels. 

I see by my catalogue that, after all, Sir Edward Poynter and 
not Mr. Gillett is the President. I am sure he must have bored 
Mrs. Murray Guthrie intensely to have produced such an insipid 
likeness of that vivacious lady. It occurs to me that I hardly 
know an Academician by sight, although I can instantly identify a 
Leader, a Tadema, and—save the mark—a Sant. Except at Sir 
James Blyth’s one does not often meet Academicians. I suppose 
they repose in somnolent satisfaction on the shelf or on the line 
whilst other artists abuse them and hand about chocolate-cakes at 
tea parties. Every artist abuses the Academy, but no one ever 
refuses to become an Associate, I observe. That is the first step 
in the artistic degradation which culminates in contributing some 
unsellable picture to the Diploma Gallery. However, Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Abbey seem to be amending even this, so I shall have to 
parody the motto on the catalogue I obtained gratuitously and 
declare “It is only the disease of the rejected to think crude 
things greater than the accepted.” 

There is another unpleasant object lesson in Burlington House 
to demonstrate how much better Continental women know how to 
put on their clothes. M. Benjamin Constant has a delightful 
portrait of Princess Demidoff. Full of vitality the handsome model 
wears her clothes as though they were as pliable and comfortable 
as a well-fitting glove. Close by is the same artist’s portrait of one 
of our English beauties. But alas! he has caught our national 
imperfection, and she is dressed, not fitted. Yet to my knowledge 
this model spends many hundreds a year on her clothes, which she 
gets entirely from Paris. The fault is our system of education. 
Cannot some one discover a female Turveydrop ? 

But at a private view people, not pictures, press for attention. 
Clergy to right of me, archdeacons to left of me, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in front. The situation is redeemed by the 
presence of the latest actress converted from burlesque to comedy. 
There are hardly any political people to be seen, because there is 
a debate on the war in both Houses. Carlton has gone to the 
Peers because he wants a good tip for the Chester Cup, and he 
thinks he will get it in the vicinity of the Woolsack. But Mrs. 
Asquith is present to give a flavour of versatility te the crowd, 
among which I hope all the dowdy matrons are those respectable 
fellow-peeresses from whom I occasionally take a housemaid, but 
whose character of a lady’s-maid makes me resolved to select 
another. Mrs. Edward Tennant is quite the lioness of the after- 
noon, because she is the prettiest of the three graceful models of 
the picture of the year. It makes me quite regret having no 
sisters—an omission I have always previously congratulated myself 
upon. 
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THE SYMBOLISTS 


SyMBoLism, as Mr. Symon notes in the Introduction to his 
striking book,* would have no special value in the writers 
of our day if it were not also found, in one shape or 
another, in every great imaginative writer. The essential 
distinction between the old symbolism and the new is that 
the latter has become conscious of itself and, as conscious- 
ness tends to generate intellectual force, so intellectual 
force is prone to develop a body of (more or less coherent) 
objective doctrine. The new symbolism came most care- 
fully upon its hour. The direct impulse of the Romantic 
movement had ended in Flaubert and Leconte de Lisle ; 
impeccability of form had been polished to the last point 
by Gautier and M. José Maria de Heredia, and the 
miraculous dexterity of Théodore de Banville came to be 
regarded as wearisome and uncanny by the younger 
generation. 


Oh! qui dira les torts de la Rime? 
Quel enfant sourd ou quel négre fou 
Nous a forgé ce bijou d’un sou 

Qui sonne creux et faux sous la lime? 


As Classicism had given way to Romanticism, as the work 
of the Romantics had been completed by the Parnassians, 
so Symbolism was a protest against the rhetoric and the 
impassivity which were freezing into lifeless conventions. 
It is among the ironies of literary history that the chief 
insurgents against the oppressive supremacy of form 
should themselves be masters of formal expression; that 
the new humanising and spiritualising of letters should (in 
a Buddhistic spirit) perfect form in order that form might 
be annihilated ; and that the removal of one hierarchy 
should end by establishing another with pretensions no 
less imperious and pressing. 

It is another stroke of irony that the new dynasty 
should be founded by one whom we must reckon as, in 
many respects,a madman. Some critics, more ingenious 
than persuasive, have found early intimations of symbolism 
in Maurice Sceéve’s ‘‘ Délie objet de plus haute vertu,” a 
poetic enigma of the sixteenth century ; while others would 
have us see the beginning of the new influence in 
Baudelaire :-— 


La nature est un temple oi de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles ; 
L’homme y passe A travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Mr. Symons is well within his right in naming Gérard de 
Nerval as the first practitioner in the new kind, though it 
is doubtful if Gérard’s symbolism was conscious in inten- 
tion. It is hard to think that Gérard was ever conscious 
—in the literal sense—of anything. His theories of re- 
incarnation, his dabblings with the Kabbala, his ‘ geo- 
metrical proofs of the Immaculate Conception” are 
characteristic in their incoherency. He took pleasure in 
leading a lobster by a blue riband through the Palais 
Royal, in identifying an old apron string as either the 
girdle worn by Madame de Maintenon or as the Queen of 
Sheba’s garter. He was very tired of life, as he says; 
but it is a question if he ever knew it save as a turbulent 
dream. His last madness, according to his own view, 
was to believe that he was a poet; and to most among 
his contemporaries ‘‘E] Desdichado” and ‘ Artémis” 
probably seemed mere exercises in insanity. In truth he 
was not a great poet in the common sense of the word ; 
but he has moments of greatness, lines which might have 
served Verlaine for a model, imageries and rhythms which 
Mallarmé has not outdone, and a hundred unmethodical 
anticipations of a method which was to find its acceptance 
a generation later. It has been given to few men to 
exercise a more abiding influence, but the influence has 
been mostly subterranean, and has been overlooked by 
more than one distinguished historian of French literature. 


*«« The Symbolist Movement in Literature.” By Arthur Symons, London : 
Heinemann, 6s. 
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Historians, in fact, rarely dream for any length of 
time dans la grotte ou nage la syrine, and this partly ex- 
plains their indifference to most of Mr. Symons’ subjects— 
to Villiers de I’Isle Adam, for instance, whose ‘' Axél” js 
the symbolist drama, and who introduced (so to say) the 
literature of exceptions. It is a common reproach against 
Villiers that he is ‘‘ unsympathetic,” that he lacks pity (and, 
therefore, pathos), and it seems as thoughhe gloried in 
the charge. Itis not very clear that he combined “ occult. 
ism ” with the profession of Catholic belief; but it is quite 
possible, for though he dedicates a story to the Pope, is 
versed in the fathers, and delights in ecclesiastical pa- 
geants, his Catholicism is envenomed with an intellectuab 
disdain, a hatred of the rabble’s stupidity which is the 
most anti-Catholic sentiment in the world. He inherited 
his creed as an appanaye of his splendid name; but in al} 
essentials he remains an unsectarian mystic and an em- 
bodied protest against the methods of universal suffrage 
applied to literature. It is hardly surprising that he had 
to wait so long for fame. The ‘‘ Premicres Puésies” 
naturally passed unperceived ; but it is not very creditable 
to criticism that ‘‘ Morgane” and ‘‘La Reévolte” and 
‘*Les Contes Cruels’’ fared scarcely better. Mr. Symons 
apparently counts the ‘‘ Histoires Insolites’’ among the 
writer’s more indifferent work, and one is reluctant to 
dissent from the verdict of so shrewd and sympatietica 
critic ; yet, surely, ‘‘ Les Amants de Tolede”’ ranks with 
the best of Villiers’ work. And that work consisting in the 
creation of ‘‘ the art of the Symbolist drama and of Sym- 
bolism in fiction” has a unique significance and value. 

Not so with Arthur Rimbaud, whose individual per- 
formances, as we might expect from a boy who ceased 
writing at twenty, are of secondary importance. The 
incidents of his life, his ‘‘travellings” in myrrh and 
frankincense, in ivory and gold, are here correctly given 
for the first time, and his life is more interesting than 
anything he wrote save the ‘‘ Bateau Ivre’’ and the too- 
famous sonnet. Intellectually he survives in the person 
of the old Parnassian, Paul Verlaine, the foremost ex- 
emplar of ‘‘the literature of corruption” ; without Rim- 
baud we should not have the Verlaine that we know. 
Possibly Mr. Symons, little given as he is to the trivial 
anecdote, lays too much stress on the poet’s passions, 
crimes, imprisonment, and beggary. It was, assuredly, 
not in the least ‘‘ needful that all this should happen, in 
order that the spiritual vision should eclipse the material 
vision.” The subject cannot be pursued here, but this 
explanation leaves out of sight the personal responsibility 
of the sinner for his sin, and it even throws some indirect 
suspicion on Verlaine's sincerity. However that may be, 
there is nothing of Verlaine’s moral paralysis in Géngora, 
from whom, as M. L. Xavier de Ricard reports, the 
modern poet loved to trace his literary descent ; still less 
is his enervating faculty for self-pity to be found in Lopez 
de Ubeda or in Ocafia. These aberrations of conduct 
have little to do with art, and it is solely with Verlaine’s 
art that we are concerned. Unlike Mallarmé, Verlaine 
was no theorist and was never obscure. He escaped 
from Parnassus to Bohemia, elaborated the purely 
sensuous effect of words, and, in the search for fresh 
musical effects, he became a liberating influence. De a 
musique encore et toujours; Pas la couleur, rien que la 
nuance: these are his watchwords. The dangers of the 
method are obvious, and in the lesser Symbolists music 
melts into a moonlight where thought is a superfluity, 
just as the mwance evaporates into sheer indefiniteness, 
just as the new prosody tends to something not very far 
removed from anarchy. But there remains a certain body 
of acquisition—the abolition of /a rime riche, a subuer 
mode of expression, an ingenuous simplicity of effect, and 
a new technique which amounts to the discovery of an 
additional organ of utterance. 

Enough has been said to give some idea of the purport 
of Mr. Symons’ admirable volume. We need not agree 
with him in thinking that Symbolism has replaced all 
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previous literary gospels, and that ‘‘the bankruptcy of 
science” is a fact. Science is not and, in the nature of 
things, never can be bankrupt except in the perplexed spirit 
of M. Brunetiére ; it is mysticism’s closest and best ally. 
Neither need we believe that the literature of the future is 
to move forward on Mallarmé’s lines. Why should it? 
Symbolism will pass to where the old moons go, after 
doing much less than its friends hoped and its opponents 
feared. And, at all events, it will never find a more 
accomplished, acute, and appreciative critic than Mr. 
Symons. 


NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday. 
A POET has well sung of “ the lone of soul” that, 


“ Stoned by continual wreckage of his dreams, 
He in the crowd for ever is apart.” 


There is a deeper loneliness, and it keeps dreams at bayjby an 
inward presentiment of wreck. Charlotte Bronté represents the 
genius of this loneliness. She expects good things to end; is 
indeed almost painfully surprised that they begin. At the age of 
twenty she writes to a friend, “I was struck with the note you 
sent me.... it showed a degree of interest in my concerrs 
which I have no right to expect from any earthly creature ;” and 
at twenty-one she feels warned “pretty intelligibly” that she is 
“getting past [her] prime.” Then come those terrible bereave- 
ments, for whose remorseless sequentiality I can find no better 
parallel than those to which it is said the late Dr. Tait owed his 
promotion to the see of Canterbury. But she meets them:<half- 
way, though she says of the cruellest, ‘‘ Nature shrinks from such 
thoughts. I think Emily seems the nearest thing to my heart in 
the world.” Anne goes next, and, as she foresees this parting, 
Charlotte’s piety cries out, “ Fortitude is good, but fortitude itself 
must be shaken under us, to teach us how weak we are.” Her 
own death came just as she had learned the taste of domestic 
happiness, and one can verily hear her dream—perhaps her only 
dream —stoning her as she whispers to her husband of five months’ 
standing, “Oh! I am not going to die, am 1? He will not 
separate us, we have been so happy.” ‘To Charlotte’s prescient 
readiness for suffering was added a submissiveness almost 
Russiin (she refused Mr. Nicholls, at the age of thirty-seven, 
solely to humour her father), and a reticence almost supernatural 
(her brother Branwell died without knowing that she or Emily or 
Anne had published a line). Her shyness which made personal 
intercourse with a stranger a positive tax on her health was accom- 
panied by great sensitiveness to criticism, especially criticism that 
took the form of an imputation of coarseness. It seems difficult 
to think of any criticism finding a vulnerable spot in the tragedy- 
haunted woman living alone with her father in the Haworth 
parsonage overlooking the graveyard. But humanity is often 
more voluble over little things than big ones. 

It is time, however, to pause to say that my remarks are 
4 propos of the new edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté (1), which worthily concludes the Haworth edition of the 
Life and Works of the Bronté Sisters. Mr. Clement Shorter is 
responsible for an introduction and notes. For his work I have 
little but praise. No trace of egoism mars it. It fills up many 
lacunz and adds much interesting material. One looks in vain 
(morbidly, no doubt) for new details concerning the disgrace of 
Branwell Bronté. The letter on page 594, in which Charlotte 
remarks that she has not read the works of Balzac, is probably 
out of sequence, as in a letter to Mr. Lewes, on pp. 483-4, she 
enters into a criticism of the author in question. 

The qualities of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography hardly need re- 
capitulation here. The novelist whose courage and delicacy alike 
triumphed in “ Ruth,” who understood the charm of quietness as 
well as the pathos of solitude, and who, moreover, knew and 
loved the woman she was writing of, was, on the whole, ideally 
fitted for the task the Rev. Patrick Bronté invited her to take up. 
She might have attempted a masterly discreetness. She did not, 
and her book lived and stung. Its pain is relieved by her sanity 
of view, and the space accorded to the literary interests which un- 
doubtedly brightened her heroine’s life. It is nota sufferer for 
the time being who is enraged because Thackeray’s Lady Castle- 
wood peeped through a keyhole. One is glad that Charlctte 
enjoyed the relaxation of such rages. Oneself gets into a mild 
tage on reading in one of Mr. Shorter’s notes that Mr. A. B. 
Nicholls thought so poorly of a portrait group of the Bronté 
Sisters by their brother that he cut two of the figures (Charlotte 
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and Anne) out of the canvas and destroyed them. There is only 
one portrait of Charlotte Bronté known to exist. 

It was, I believe, in the Christian that I recently saw a com- 
placent paragraph announcing an inclination on the part of a 
sceptical public to return toa belief in the personality of Satan. 
It is difficult to say to what extent this improvement in orthodoxy 
is due to writers of fiction, but we know that even ladies have not 
shrunk from portraying — 


“Him the almighty Power 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky.” 


The latest depictor of Satan is Mr. Austin Fryers, who in Zhe 
Devil and the Inventor (2) presents us with a curious compound 
of the debonair cynic and the coal-eating fiend of vulgar legend. 
The inventor receives help from Satan on the understanding that, 
under certain circumstances, the latter shall be entitled to remove 
a cupful of his blood, with the chance of capturing his soul in the 
long run. As the safety of the inventor was contingent on the 
success of his enterprises, he showed singular obtuseness in making 
the bargain, for, of course, the wily fiend felt no compunction in 
destroying the inventions as soon as they were perfected. That is 
why “the soundless piano” is still merely a suburban dream, and 
it supplies a sufficient reason for the fact that we cannot senda 
parcel from London to Manchester through a pneumatic tube in 
twelve minutes. It is a pity that Mr. Fryers has tried to do too 
much. Nothing could well be flatter than his account of a voyage 
to the North Pole on a Polar motor, and his attempt to work in a 
sort of St. Elizabeth mo/¢if into his extravaganza produces an 
incongruous effect. By way of compensation the devil says some 
clever things. ‘You can do as you wish, and that is Hell,” he 
remarks ; adding, “the pleasure is the punishment.” Inthe “land 
of Luthany” the pleasure is fortunately the reward, and this 
reininds me that in Pieces and Sonnets (3), by H. R. North, there 
is one really niemorable sonnet. It is the cri du cur of a writer 
who has yet to distinguish between prattle and sprightliness and 
who scans defectively, but who in that cry and two other sonnets 
(III. and VII.) shows he has “ the one thing needful.” Here it is :— 


‘When I have thought on star-fooled lovers past, 
How all their loves and passions are gone by, 
Without one word, except some craftsman try 
To lift his voice above the fearful vast ; 

O when I learn our love shall no wise last, 

But with our bodies be extinct and die, 

New ages wax and wane, nor care how I 

Loved, suffered, sank, despaired, nor one thought cast 
On you, Immortal, pale I turn and sick : 

Why lack I means, why lack I skill, to biess 

What since has past, while others by a trick 

Their fair immortalise, who felt it less ? 

Shall undreamed ages read their lovecraft through, 
And it be in the dust how I love you?” 


Talking of poetry, I read in Mr. Charles J. Billson’s contribution 
to Popular Studies in Mythology (4) that “Finnish verse is 
remarkable for its singular rigidity of form. ... Many critics 
have been astonished to find such elaborate grace on the lips of 
men whom we should call uneducated.” Personally, I find the 
“ Hiawatha” metre in which I understand the Finnish national 
songs are composed rather tedious, but passion can thrill through 
the sleepiest metre. Sings the Finnish maiden of her lover :— 


“‘ Gladly would I press his fingers, 
Though his hands were full of vipers... . 
Hang upon his neck how gladly ! 
Though his neck had death upon it.” 


No. 6 of these “ Popular Studies” is a revised reprint of Mr. 
Alfred Nutt’s address on the fairy mythology of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Nutt is a keen critic, and if all lovers of Celtdom were as well 
read as he, and had as quick an eye for analogy, the faint and 
slightly disagreeable odour of preciosity and exclusiveness would 
disappear from a certain “fringe,” and no one would be a penny 
the worse. 

The work entitled Passmore Edwards Institutions (5) is the 
kind of thing which we would all of us like to present to the 
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Recording Angel on the Day of Reckoning. It is an illustrated 
record of a successful journalist’s benevolence. Mr. Edwards has 
established about seventy public libraries, galleries, institutes, and 
homes, and Cornishmen, of whom he is one of the most distin- 
guished, should be as tender of his welfare as they were for that of 
Trelawny. Asa boy he sold his father’s fruit in St. Agnes, and 
was an unappreciative listener to discourses given inthe Wesleyan 
chapel of Blackwater, where he was born “in a humble cottage.” 
Literature, and the reluctance of the left hand to know what the 
right is doing, are not served by the republication of newspaper 
reports redounding to the glory of a single individual, but it is well 
that good examples should be widely known that others may profit 
by them. 

Can anybody tell me why our forefathers were never tired of 
poking fun at death? Who can assume a reverential attitude 
before a tomb in Tewkesbury Abbey, whose contents are described 
in a punning epitaph which also takes the form of an acrostic? 


“ Against Death’s stubborn laws who dares repine, 
Since so much Jferrit [sic] did his life resign?” 


Merrett was the wretched man’s name. Lack rather than excess 
of humour was at the bottom of some funeral absurdities, we may 
be sure. The cenotaph of Abbot Wakeman, in the same Abbey, 
bears, for instance, “a representation of the corpse of a monk 
undergoing the process of decay, and being devoured by various 
lizards, snails, &c.” “ &c.” are, I suppose, “ worms.” 


“ Eternal mansions do attend the just, 
To clothe with immortality their dust, 
Tainted (whilst underground) with worms and rust ” 


observes the epitaphist of Merrett, however, consolingly. I have 
been quoting from an interesting and well-illustrated supple- 
mentary volume in Bell’s “Cathedral Series,” Zhe Abbey Church 
of Tewkesbury (6). This beautiful building—of which Robert 
FitzHamon was the reputed founder—was completed in 1123, and 
some threatened desecration of it under the title of “ restoration” 
was the cause of the formation of the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings, with William Morris for its first secretary. 
(1) “ The Life of Charlotte Bronté.” By Mrs. Gaskell. 


Notes by Clement K. Shorter. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 
(2) *‘ The Devil and the Inventor.” 


With an Introduction and 


By Austin Fryers. London: Pearson. 3s. 6c. 
(3) “‘ Pieces and Sonnets.” By H. R, North. London: Gay & Bird. 15. 6d. net. 
(4) ‘‘ Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk Lore.” Nos. 5 and 6. 


London: David Nutt. 6d. each. 

(5) “‘ Passmore Edwards Institutions, Founding and Opening Ceremonies.” 
J. J. Macdonald. London: Strand Newspaper Co. 2s. €d. 

(6) “‘ The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury: with some Account of the Priory Church 
of Deerhu Gloucestershire.” By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. London: Bell. as. Ed. 


By 


SOME MAGAZINES 


COUNTING the chickens before they are hatched is an old but 
thoroughly up-to-date game which commends itself to many expert 
editors. Hence nothing can be more natural than to find the 
reviews busily discussing the fate of the South African Republics. 
In the Fortnightly “ Diplomaticus” advises annexation, with this 
proviso: “ The main condition of conciliation must be that the 
status guo shall be disturbed as little as possible, especially in so 
far as it affects the practical life and environment of the Dutch.” 
The gold industry “can well afford to pay its former imposts,” and 
deserves to, as all the profits derived from it “go out of the 
country.” The writer frankly asserts that we should not “allow 
Mr. Rhodes and his friends to exert any influence on the settle- 
ment.” In the same review Mr. Edward Dicey deprecates the 
submission on the part of the Imperial Government of any cut- 
and-dried scheme of confederation. In support of the soundness 
of the general principle he advances the statement that in a united 
South Africa “the British electorate would exceed the Boer 
electorate by fully 30 per cent.” Mr. Charles W. Boyd’s dashing 
article in Macmillan's Magazine seems to be inspired by the feel- 
ing, which was at the bottom of every heart before the relief of 
Ladysmith and the capture of Cronje, that we had almost been 
waiting to learn if we were to win or lose the Cape itself. He 
recalls President Burger’s prophecy of “a New Holland of eight 
millions strong in a South Africa whence England should have 
been expelled.” He exhibits for us the “violent crusade” of Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s paper, Ons Land, and “this precious neutrality of the 
Queen’s Cape Premier in the Queen’s quarrel.” 

Still, “wore” (as a famous hymn hath it), even a “ wore” with 
France—a possibility contemplated with sagacious sadness by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin in the Fortnightly—is not sufficient to 
deplete the magazines of their simple and more accustomed 
treasures. Crvampton's provides an orgie of fiction, cynical, sensa- 
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tional, and pathetic. “Talks with Tolstoy” is the paper to which 
most people will first turn in the Mew Century Review. Mr. 
Aylmer Maude is the writer. Tolstoy’s criticisms on authors are 
numerous, but on the whole unimpressive. Superficial remarks, 
such as “Ibsen writes on any subject that is uppermost in the 
papers or in society,” are neither epigrammatic nor sound common 
sense. Why repeat them? Among contemporary English novel- 
ists whose works he has read he does not know of any whom he 
esteems more than Mrs. Humphry Ward. Not that he is un- 
familiar with “ Trooper Peter Halket,” but the veteran seems to 
have little taste for olives. Some bright travel-letters from 
Norway, with which Mr. Charles W. Wood is entertaining the 
reajers of the Argosy, contain a terrible recipe for a person 
desirous of making a fortune. “I read Sam Smiles,” said the rich 
man, “and I had no wants.” In the Century, which is full of 
artistic embellishments, an unpretentious poem to “The Unsuc- 
cessful” by a lady contains two lines which Matthew Arnold would 
have liked— 
“Ranged in a quiet place, we see 
Figures too great for victory.” 


Those interested in occult phenomena should read the current 
Hlumanitarian, which bristles with the subject. But women 
scarcely needed to be defended in the same magazine against 
Schopenhauer’s splenetic attacks. 


REVIEWS 
EARLY RUSSIAN HISTORY 


“The Rise of the Russian Empire.” 


By Hector H. Munro, 
London: Richards. 10s. 6d. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Munro should have gone out of his way 
to prejudice readers against his serviceable and painstaking book. 
We are all for exactitude, precision, and the other ninety-eight vir- 
tues which goto make up scholarship ; but we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Munro has allowed his reforming zeal to run away with 
him. Clearly he knows Russian as few Englishmen (or Scotch- 
men) know it, and this inspires a certain amount of confidence in 
his results ; but he is inclined to use his learning without much 
discretion, and to apply it to trifles in and out of season. His 
excessive purism leads him to write “ Moskva” for Moscow ; 
Lithuania appears as “ Litu’ania,” and the False Demetrius is 
disguised from the profane as “ Ljhedimitri.” The transliteration 
of Russian names is a difficult matter, and perhaps Mr. Munro’s 
system is as good as any other. But surely the simplest and the 
most rational plan is to call men and places by the names under 
which they are best known, and in an English book preference 
should be given to accepted English forms. It is intolerable to 
find that such old friends as Vienna and Warsaw (where Thaddeus 
came from, as Mr. Penley would say) are driven out by “ Wien” 
and “ Wartzawa,” and that the familiar Cossacks are replaced by 
the “ Kazaks ” of the Don. We should all resent the substitution 
of Livorno for Leghorn, of Anvers for Antwerp, of Poquelin for 
Molitre, of Gomez for Quevedo; and in Russian, as in other 
languages, this wholesale baptism of old acquaintances by new 
names is an inept innovation. 

The substance of Mr. Munro's work may be praised with few 
reservations. He has a wide, and a fairly deep, knowledge 
of the chief authorities, and his industry is beyond all question. 
His narrative is clearer and more minute than that of M. Alfred 
Rambaud, and the space at his disposal has allowed him to do 
justice to a period which seemed reserved for Mr. Morfill. Mr. 
Munro stands, so to say, midway between Mr. Morfill and Mr. 
Ralston. He has not Mr. Morfill’s various learning and untiring 
patience, nor has he the comprehension of the Slavonic spirit, the 
profound sympathy with the Russian genius which distinguished 
Mr. Ralston; but he is a good third, and his equipment has 
enabled him to discharge a difficult task with commendable skill. 
Those who can read Russian will not turn from Karamzin, Solov’ev, 
and Barstov to any English writer on the same themes. Mr. 
Munro appeals to the general reader, and the general reader will 
find in these pages a full, convenient, and interesting account of 
an important period hitherto overlooked by the majority of Russo- 
philes. It is not the least of the author’s merits that he should set 
out as clearly as he does the essentially European and Western 
nature of Russian administration and law before the Mongol 
invasion. An excellent chapter is dedicated to the work of re- 
construction under Ivan III., and the study of Ivan 1V.’s dreadful 
reign is a very fair model of appreciation, insight, impartiality, and 
rapid description, although here, as elsewhere throughout the 
volume, Mr. Munro is prone to sudden lapses from good taste. 
He is far too fond of giving us “a glimpse of red gabled 
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roofs, narrow streets and quays, a whiff of salted herrings, pine 
timbers and pungent stoppered drams ;” of comparing the Russian 
peasant to “‘a dog of too accommodating disposition, wagging his 
tail” ; of alluding to a ‘‘baboon-hearted sovereign” and to the 
«blind fury of the ‘primeval ape-instinct.” He lays too much stress 
on the bulbousness of things: “the bulbous domes and cam- 
paniles” (p. 165), “the bulb-topped city” (p. 166), and “ the 
bulbous domes and cupolas” (p. 178) become tedious by repetition. 
But these frequent blemishes of manner do not affect the informa- 
tion, which is almost invariably trustworthy ; nor should they blind 
us to the unusual clearness with which the author has contrived to 
set forth a series of confused and obscure events. Murders, plots, 
slaughters, ambuscades, and tortures make up the body of early 
Russian history, and the very monotony of these horrors makes the 
historian’s work extremely difficult. It is all the more to Mr. 
Munro’s praise that he should have acquitted himself with so 
much credit as he has done. His book is certainly far from being 
perfect ; but its defects are mainly on the surface, and it is beyond 
all question the best of its kind in English. 

The preliminary list of authorities is somewhat perplexing. 
Why should Mr, Pember’s superficial monograph on Ivan the 
Terrible be mentioned side by side with the works of Karamzin 
and Solov’ev? Above all, why on earth should the student be 
referred to Paris’s antiquated and most unsatisfactory rendering of 
th: Chronicle ascribed to Nestor, when there exists an almost 
faultless modern version by M. Louis Leger, who has further 
embellished his translation with an invaluable critical apparatus? 
Mr. Munro would do well to revise this bibliographical list on the 
first opportunity. 


TWO CHURCH HISTORIES 


“ A Popular History of the Church of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day.” By William Boyd Carpenter, 
Bishop of Ripon. London: Murray. 6s. 

“A History of the English Church.” By H. M. Spence, Dean of 
Gloucester. London: Dent. (Temple Primer Series) Is. 


THE publication of these two volumes, in addition to the numerous 
Church histories issued within the last few years, may be taken, 
we hope, as a sign of a growing interest in a subject too little 
studied by the average Englishman. The Bishop of Ripon’s work 
is fairly described by its title. It has not the value for the edu- 
cated reader possessed by the late Mr. Offley Wakeman’s volume, 
which still remains by far the best short history of the English 
Church. But it presents a readable and, on the whole, an adequate 
account of the chief ecclesiastical events in England from the 
earliest times to the present day. As the author indicates in his 
preface, it is especially adapted to the use of young readers, and it 
is so far free from party bias that the most careful schoolmaster 
need not fear to use it as a class-book. The earlier part of the 
volume is decidedly the better ; in the later chapters the author 
seems to have been driven by episcopal caution into dealing 
rather vaguely with any episode which might be thought to have a 
bearing upon modern controversy. The chapter on the Oxford 
Movement, for instance, is one of the weakest in the book. 
And, if it seemed desirable to give a detailed account of 
ritual disputes—including the Denison and Bennett cases and 
the recent “opinion” upon incense—it was surely rather extra- 
ordinary to omit all reference to the Lincoln Judgment. Turning 
to other parts of the volume, Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s estimate of 
Laud’s policy appears to us singularly misleading. The reader 
will do well to compare with this passage Mr. Wakeman’s account 
of that much-misunderstood man. A more serious defect is the 
description of John Wesley’s relations with the Church. “ Although 
he had laid aside many of his pedantic notions of churchmanship,” 
we read, “he still (7¢. to the end of his life) retained a sincere 
affection for her system” That, no doubt, was Wesley’s sincere 
conviction, which he lost no opportunity of proclaiming. Unfortu- 
nately, his actions belied his words. Dr. Boyd Carpenter scarcely 
can mean to describe the Church’s belief in the necessity of Episcopal 
Ordination as “a pedantic notion.” And if a priest were to set up 
meeting-houses in the diocese of Ripon in defiance of the Bishop, 
to invade parishes with unlicensed lay-preachers, and finally to 
profess to be able to consecrate Bishops and ordain Priests and 
Deacons on his own account, one somehow suspects that Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter would hardly write of him as a man “possessing a 
sincere affection for the system of the Church of England.” How- 
ever, despite this and some other blemishes, the work as a whole 
is likely to be decidedly useful. We should add that its attractive- 
ness is enhanced by some admirable photographs. 

OF Dr. Spence’s work we need say no more than a word—a 
word of unqualitied praise. It is indeed a wonderful shillings- 
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worth. To compress the Church history of more than thirteen 
centuries within 246 minute pages, and yet to make this condensed 
account thoroughly readable, is a feat which very few writers could 
have accomplished. The Dean of Gloucester is an impartial 
writer, in the best sense; he is swift to discern what is good in 
every school of thought. Thus we may quote a passage occurring 
near the close of this volume :— 


There is so much substantial agreement in vital matters of 
common faith between such men as Simeon and Pusey, that 
some latitude of opinion in what must be termed speculative 
theology may fairly be allowed. A spirit of mutual conces- 
sion, of loving charity one towards another, has done much, 
in days to come will probably do more, to bring parties and 
different schools of thought in our great English Church 
together, thus enabling her to perform the high and gracious 
mission which her adorable Master has undoubtedly entrusted 
her to carry out among the world-wide English-speaking 
peoples. 


That is well and finely said. 


CHARTERHOUSE 


“Charterhouse.” Handbooks to the Great Public Schools. By 
A. H. Tod, M.A. Bell. 35. 6a. net. 


IT was with some misgiving that we opened this first volume 
of a new series upon Public Schools, the third which has been 
begun since 1898. But our misgiving has proved to be un- 
founded ; and, if the others of the series follow the same model as 
Mr. Tod’s, they will be welcome. In fact, this is not a history, but 
a handbook. True, one chapter is given to a brief sketch of the 
history of the school ; but the bulk of the book describes Charter- 
house as it now is; the site and buildings, the houses and playing- 
fields, work in school and play outside, what is “good form” at 
Charterhouse, how the boys live, and so forth. It goes into detail 
of expenses, of prizes and scholarships, of all the things which a 
parent is glad to know in deciding where his son is to get school- 
ing. A practical parent, if he has not made up his mind what 
school to choose, might do worse than buy the whole of Bell’s 
series when they are out, and form his judgment on the evidence. 
Thus the book now before us justifies itself; on the one hand, it 
does not poach on Messrs. Duckworth and Methuen’s preserves ; 
on the other, it gives a very elaborate picture of Charterhouse 
School at the present day. What a priceless treasure such a book 
would be if one had been written of any school four hundred 
years ago! So will this appear to readers of the year 2300. Of 
course it is no part of Mr. Tod’s business to recall the past with its 
quaint customs and historical names ; yet he enlivens his pages 
with many an anecdote. We like that small monitor who in the 
moment of drowning had the presence of mind to call “ Fag,” and 
was promptly saved. Equally to the point was the cry of “ Don’t 
barge,” when the school was sitting on a wooden erection to be 
photographed, and the whole thing collapsed. The adventures of 
the early days, when the boys had to keep ferrets to kill the rats 
which there swarmed, are lively enough. What a toast competi- 
tion is, and why Carthusians call cake “he” and plum-pudding 
“she,” we will leave to our readers to find out for themselves. 
The book is full of illustrations from photographs, some of them 
very good and all interesting. We would specially call attention 
to that of “ Green” (p. 69), a marvel of detail for its size. 


A NEW NOVELIST 


“The Second Lady Delcombe.” By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 
London: Hutchinson. 6s. 


Ir Mr. Pinero and Mr. Carton had collaborated they might have 
produced a novel similar to “ The Second Lady Delcombe.” The 
story is of their world, the world of Quex, Lady Algy and the 
Duchess of Strood; and to say this is to remark that in Mrs. 
Arthur Kennard dwells a dramatist who might give us excellent 
plays. Instead, she has here unfolded a dramatic story that 
might easily have been written as comedy and produced in King 
Street, St. James’. Her theme is the mariage de raison of a 
bankrupt English nobleman and an American heiress, handled, 
not as Mrs. Atherton has handled a similar conjunction, but from 
the inside, from the point of view of that section of Society into 
which the Second Lady Delcombe purchases admission. The 
theme in itself, therefore, is not greatly remarkable ; but what is 
greatly remarkable is the actuality with which Mrs. Kennard has 
invested her presentation. Rita Frost the little heiress, half-bred, 
shrewd, yet with a heart of gold when it comes to the pinch, is a 
character that one not only remembers but whose every move 
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ment we follow with eager interest. Lord Delcombe, a masterful 
blend of pride, loyalty, courage, and frank dishonour ; the only 
one of Rita’s many suitors who admits that he wants her money 
and has only his title and position to offer in return, lives and is 
memorable. The manner in which these two are turned from a philo- 
sophic acceptance of their loveless relationship by the qualities 
of the other is worth following. The psychology of this subtle 
position is never obtruded ; it is life we are watching “ all the time,” 
as Rita Frost would say. A very beautiful story this, despite the 
many unholy characters that share the stage ; very beautiful in its 
manipulation of two quite human beings whose goodness and real 
nobility only an artist could have stripped of the selfish and the 
sordid traits that would mostly have occurred to the superficial 
observer of them. 

Space forbids more than a passing reference to Lord and Lady 
Delcombe’s little circle ; but each character is distinct and rounded : 
Di Meredyth, the wholesome and slangy ; Tony, the jolly Eton 
boy ; Eva Ellison, the impecunious and reckless wife of a dull, 
good-natured husband ; the judicious Drummond, and Lady Feo 
the managing. Often this medley of good, bad, and indifferent 
people of a certain world suggests a set by Thackeray. Mrs. 
Kennard has the same ease, the same knowledge, the same gift 
of dialogue. We do not suggest, and fully see the absurdity of 
suggesting, a comparison between the two writers ; but those who 
have scraped acquaintance with certain circles vid “The New- 
comes” or “Vanity Fair” might do worse than look for their 
latter-day equivalents in “The Second Lady Delcombe.” 

Harking back again over a story which has more than usually 
impressed us, we note with renewed satisfaction the good writing, 
the unostentatious culture, the genuine knowledge and feeling, the 
broad and sure craftsmanship, the serene yet regulated tolerance, 
which have gone to the making of a book that even a reviewer has 
read a second time without regrets. 


THREE OTHER NOVELS 


“Was it Right to Forgive?” By Amelia E. Barr. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 6s, 


WE had thought that forgiveness was always right, and can 
find nothing in the present story that suggests a special difficulty 
for exercising it. A vain, feather-brained, snobbish, highly 
educated girl drifts into equivocal relations with a young man. 
Another young man, rich, and of sound character, falls in love 
with her, proposes marriage to her, weds her, and adores her. 
She becomes restive, and will go to a masked ball. He will not 
permit it, and locks her ina room. In the morning they part in 
anger. She continues her senseless behaviour; but, on seeing 
the first young man in company of another woman, decides on 
going back to her husband, who at parting told her she would 
always be welcome and forgiven. She was forgiven. Add the 
writing, the problems, quotations, and reflections, and you have 
the story—a woman’s story. 


“The House of Hardale.” By Rose Perkins. London: Long. 6s. 


Miss Perkins’ story is a variation of the theme of the “heir 
changed at nurse.” A ship is wrecked, and all on board are sup- 
posed to be drowned, except the adventuress, her child, and the 
rightful heir. The adventuress passes off her own child as the 
heir, becomes its governess, and in time marries the head of the 
family. There is nothing original in this ; but there is one striking 
and novel scene. The real heir’s mother, who had been washed 
ashore from the wreck, to all appearance dead, recovers, with the 
complete loss of her memory, and marries, ignorant that she is 
already married. Her wedding-ring had been stolen from her as 
she lay unconscious, and is restored to her by the penitent thief. 
The various characters, both of high and low life, are well sketched. 
Vice is punished and virtue reigns triumphant. The spelling is a 
little faulty in places—“ obediant” and “Egyptain,” for instance, 
are new versions, and we thought even the novice at novel-writing 
had by this time got over the “ Ha, ha, he little knows . . .” kind 
of melodramatic aside. 


“The Gentleman Pensioner.” By Albert Lee. London: 
Pearson. 6s. 


Another story this from the inexhaustible mine of the Mary- 
Elizabeth problem. The very names baulk the mind at starting, 
for the possibilities seem to have been exhausted. Mr. Lee’s 
narrative, however, once entered upon, bears the reader onward 
without effort, by and bye with pleasure, and at last irresistibly. 
We pay grateful tribute to his good, natural, simple style, and 


recommend “ The Gentleman Pensioner” as a thoroughly interest- 
ing historical story. 
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LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


“ Besieged by the Boers.” By E. Oliver Ashe, M.D. London 
Hutchinson. 


Dr. ASHE was surgeon to the Kimberley hospital, and as such 
served through the whole of the time of siege. He sent home, in 
the form of letters, what is practically a diary of events. This he 
has put into book form, preserving, fortunately, the original, un- 
studied language. The result is afresh and vivid picture of all 
that came under his notice in the stirring time. Perhaps the 
most notable circumstance is the small direct damage done by the 
besiegers’ weapons. Certainly, if British troops had been invest- 
ing a Boer garrison, they would have brought affairs to an issue 
by assault at some time or another. But the patient, shelter- 
loving Boers on the veldt simply fired their big shells, and waited 
patiently for the surrender that never came. Many of Dr. Ashe’s 
descriptions surpass in simple directness those of the professional 
war correspondents. For example: ‘“ The small-bore bullet makes 
a tiny little whizz, more like a big mosquito than anything else, 
and does not sound as if it could possibly hurt.” The sound of 
a Maxim gun is said to be like that which a boy makes in passing 
a stick along the garden railings. The behaviour of shells is very 
erratic ; they either wreck a house altogether, or lie quietly where 
they fall and cool down into harmlessness. Very humorous is the 
story of the first dish of horse at the officers’ mess. The senior 
said that the joint at one end of the table was beef, at the other 
horseflesh, and all could have their choice. Every one preferred 
the beef; and then the Major blandly informed them he had made 
a mistake: they had eaten the horse, Altogether a most interestin 
and entertaining book, made more so by the good plates taken 
from photographs. 


“ Leading Points in South African History, 1486 to March 30, 
1900.” By Edwin A. Pratt. London: Murray. 7s. 6d. 


The idea of compiling a history of the South African question 
under chronological headings, and at the same time providing a 
very full index of subjects, is an excellent one. The ancient 
portion is very highly condensed, as the reader proceeds from 
1486 to 1834 (the “great trek” year) in the space of eighteen 
pages. For the purpose in view this is, perhaps, not a fault. We 
have not found any serious mistakes in the trial made of the 
book’s special plan. As a means of rapid reference it should have 
a distinct value. 


“‘A Fighter in Khaki.” By Ralph Rodd. London: John Long, 
38. Od. 

“Steve the Outlander.” By Arthur Laycock. London: Digby, 
Long. 6s. 

We confess to a dislike for fiction which seeks occasion to profit 
itself by a war full enough of real tragedy and pathos. If either 
of the two books named above had any intrinsic excellence to 
specially recommend them, they would receive due considera- 
tion on that ground, but “A Fighter in Khaki” is made up of the 
oldest and stalest of themes from novelette and melodrama. 
“ Steve the Outlander” is somewhat better in respect of its con- 
struction and reality, but it might also have waited. If to be 
topical is a virtue, we consider that topicality is its chief merit. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


FiELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., must sincerely regret the 
day of Mr. Kipling’s birth. The very latest “‘ Bobs” verses reach 
us from Australia. They are the handiwork of a Mr. Will Birchall, 
who tunes his lyre thus :-— 


“ We'll ’av to ’av a statyer 
Of yer, Bobs ; 
Our kiddies must look at yer 
Playin’, Bobs ! 
An’ of course—oh yes—of course, 
You'll be settin’ on yer ’orse, 
Wich to you will be a source 
Of pleasure, Bobs !” 


Mr. Birchall brings himself to an end by rhyming “ Kandahar’ 
with “ panderer ”—a feat which may be taken to show that he has 
more than a spark of Mrs, Barrett Browning in him. 


And then our representative pointed out that the columns 
of the Daily Express had become recognised as the natural 
medium through which the rulers and statesmen of the world 
communicated directly with the British people. 


Not to put too fine a point upon it, this is rather good for one so 
young. 
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The formation of societies round the memories of the great 
seems quite the fashion nowadays. It is true that such societies 
have a way of budding tenderly and passing forthwith into nothing- 
ness. But their intention is good, and that is a great thing. The 
latest society of this character is the Ruskin Union—main object, 
«To promote the study of the works of John Ruskin, recognising 
them, without indiscriminate approval, as the outcome of a genius 
at once profound, sympathetic, and generous, and nobly used for 
the benefit of mankind.” The President is Lord Windsor, and 
the Council includes Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. Selwyn Image, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., the Dean of Durham, Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake, Sir James W. Linton, Mr. Walter Severn, 
the Warden of Keble, and other distinguished people. The Union 
has made a promising beginning with the publication of No. 1 of 
a Ruskin Union Journal and proposals for a Ruskin memorial. 
Ruskin himself would probably have approved of the Union and 
teft the memorial alone. Ifa memorial fund is to be raised, how- 
ever, we hope it will not be expended on the usual monument or 
half-endowed institution. 


Perhaps the best service that a Ruskin memorial committee 
could perform would be to see to it that Ruskin’s works are 
accessible at every public library, great or small, and particularly 
at lending libraries. Owing, no doubt, to considerations of cost, 
there are numerous libraries in which books by Ruskin are con- 
spicuous either by their absence or their fewness, and even in 
libraries where a more or less complete set is available, it is to the 
reference department that you must go if you wish to have a sight 
ofthem. And reading in a reference department, at all times a 
desultory and unsatisfying business, certainly does not tend to a 
proper appreciation of an author like Ruskin. In providing sets 
of the Master’s writings gratis to lending libraries which cannot 
afford to purchase them, the Ruskin Union would, we think, be 
furthering its avowed object in the most practical and satisfactory 
manner. 


“Thomas Henry Huxley, Poet,” reads almost as oddly as might 
“William Shakespeare, Biologist.” Yet if Shakespeare never 
scraped brain with a scalpel, Thomas Henry Huxley, it seems, 
did on occasion lapse into metre. Here is a poem which the 
Professor addressed to his wife, written, be it noted, at a time of 
life when the writing of odes to wives is not usual even among 
professional poets :— 


* Dear wife, for more than thirty years 
Have you and I, hand clasped in hand, 
Sometimes all smiles, sometimes in bitter tears, 
Wended our way through the strange land 
Of living men ; until with silvering hair 
And graver mien, and step more slow, 
Adown the strand of age we fare 
To the still ocean, out beyond time’s flow. 
True wife, housemother, worn with many cares, 
Love’s afterglow shall brighten all the years 
That yet are ours; and closer still shall be our clasp 
Of hands, until they nerveless fall and cease to grasp.” 


C. K. S. assures us in the Sp/ere that he has seen a volume which 
contains two other poems by the same hand. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—Sir William McCormac is “ Fiona Macleod”! 


The Macmillan Company of New York appear to be making 
what is called “a rich harvest.” In the way of recent fiction they 
have published “Richard Carvel,” 340th thousand ; “ The Choir 
Invisible,” 195th thousand ; “ Via Crucis,” 75th thousand ; “The 
Celebrity,” 56th thousand ; “The Forest Lovers,” goth thousand ; 
“The Pride of Jennico,” 47th thousand ; and “ On the Face of the 
Waters,” 22nd thousand. So that of the seven books pretty well 
three-quarters of a million copies have been sold. And meanwhile 
we in England go on with our war. 


The stars combine in their courses to destroy the minor poet. 
His life has ever been a weariness, his path a way of terrors, his 
teward not worth mentioning. To go to the British Museum and 
see his name and the name of his book shining in the catalogue 
with the best was one of his few (almost his only) consolations, 
and now even this looks like being taken from him. For on 
Tuesday evening last the House of Lords passed the second read- 
ing of the British Museum Bill, “after a few moments’ friendly 
‘conversation among three peers.” And the British Museum Bill, 


SO airily treated by those three peers, gives the trustees of the 
British Museum power to destroy all works sent to them which, 
If we know anything of 


in their opinion, have no literary value. 
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the British Museum trustees, or of the British Museum manage- 
ment (which is more to the point), we may safely conclude that 
the work of destruction will begin in the presses devoted to small 
verse. The amount of rubbish harbouring there is enormous. 
Nobody inquires for it, nobody reads it, nobody will miss it when 
it goes. And yet the minor poet has his feelings. The Bill has 
not yet passed its third reading. It is not yet law. Let the 
minor poet rise in his thousands and agitate. Much may be done 
by agitation. 


Looking through Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations to Messrs. 
Bell’s dainty Chiswick Shakespeare, we cannot help wondering 
whether the artist is not profiting by his bargain. For his 
drawings improve with each volume. Does the wider reading 
and study entailed by this enterprise affect Mr. Byam Shaw? 
The question is a wise one. If we turn to his work for an answer, 
we should reply, without hesitation, “Yes.” For the two latest 
volumes, “Lear” and ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” are quite 
the best he has done. They are not only decorative, but virile, 
imaginative, and not at all insignificant beside the wonderful lines 
they interleave. 


Thanks to the kindness of a correspondent, we are able to 
rescue the following gems from the dark, unfathomed columns of 
the Natal Mercury :— 


There was an old man of Pretoria, 

Who thought he’d defy Queen Victoria, 
But Tommy and Jack 
Were soon on his track, 

And the old chap was heard of no more-ia ! 


Also :— 


“ Sydenham.”— Publication, I think, would not be prudent. 
The last two lines are good, and deserve hitching to a better 
body. 


Evidently there are poets wherever the sun shines. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘*Love’s Comedy,” by Henrik Zbsen, translated by C. WN. Herford. 
**Love’s Comedy” was produced at Christiania in 1862. To Ibsenites 
born since that date it will probably prove something of a puzzle. Mr. 
Herford’s translation is like this :— 


** T have my round of visits to the clan ; 
Time will run anyhow to waste in this ; 
But any further dislocation of 
My study-plan I strongly disapprove.” 


(Duckworth. Pp. 168. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Aglavaine and Selysette,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by 
Alfred Sutro, with an introduction by 7. W. Mackail, Mr. Mackail tells 
us that ‘* Aglavaine and Selysette ” is ‘* the latest of a series of plays, in 
which, with continually increasing power and subtlety [Maeterlinck] has 
attempted to disengage the inner beauty that lies deep at the heart of life 
itself.” Mr, Sutro’s prose is very clear and simple, but we are afraid 
that the promise of a disengagement of ‘‘ the inner beauty which lies deep 
at the heart of life” is a trifletoo pretty. (Richards. Pp. 144. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Greek Drama,” by Lionel W. Burnett, M.A. (Temple Primers), 
deals with the elements of the drama, satyr-play and tragedy, the great 
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tragedians, the old comedy and its origins, Aristophanes and his contem- 
poraries, and so forth. A remarkable piece of compression. (Dent. 
Pp. 114. Is.) 

‘‘ Great Books as Life Teachers,” by Mewell Dwight Hillis, ‘* Studies 
of character real and ideal.” The author explains that he approaches 
literature ‘‘from the point of view of a pastor.” (Oliphant Anderson. 
Pp. 340. 35. 67.) 

‘“‘The Blue-grass Region of Kentucky,” by James Lane Allen. 
Descriptive articles about Kentucky, written with knowledge and insight. 
(Macmillan. IPp. 302. 6s.) 


Theology, Science 


“* The Life of Lives,” by Dean Farrar. ‘* Further studies in the life 
of Christ.” The present book “ deals with questions of high importance, 
which the Gospels suggest, and aims at deepening the faith and brighten- 
ing the hope in Christ of all who read it honestly.” (Cassell. 
Pp. 580. 15s.) 

‘‘ Offering and Sacrifice,” by A. F. Scot, M.A. ‘*An essay in com- 
parative customs and religious development,” starting with Hebraism and 
coming down to Ritualism. Erudite and ably written. 
Pp. 232. 2s. 6d.) 

‘©The Christian Conception of Holiness,” by Z. H. Askwith, A.A. 
The author publishes this book in the hope that ‘it may serve to restore 
the faith to some who, amid the unrest of the time and the unsettlement 
of old opnions, have felt the need of a restatement of the eternal 
Gospel of Christ in the language of modern thought.” (Macmillan. 
Pp. 258. 6s.) 

‘“* The Epistles of the New Testament : an Attempt to Present Them in 
Current and Popular Idiom,” by Henry Hayman, D.D, Dr. Hayman 
has laboured many years on this work, and his labours are, we think, 
justified. The book will be useful both to clergy and laity, and unlike 
the general run of modernised renderings it does not offend one’s literary 
sense. (Black. Pp. 563. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Flowing Tide,” by A/fadame Belloc. 
[Romanist] revival of the nineteenth century.” 
be a trifle sanguine. (Sands. Pp. 298. 6s.) 

‘* Evolution and Theology, and other Essays,” by O¢to Pfleiderer, 
D.D., edited by Orel/o Cone ‘“*The matter of paramount moment,” 
says Dr. Pfleiderer, ‘‘is that theology preserve itself from torpidity, that 
it destroy the forms which have become antiquated and useless, and 
construct new ones which can satisfy the new needs of the time.” (Black. 
Pp. 306. 6s.) 

‘Some Heresies Dealt With,” by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. The heresies Dr. Japp disposes of seem to have been seve. 
rally promulgated by Mr. Andrew Lang, Professor Westermarck, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Grant Allen, Miss Kingsley, and 
Professor Rhys. But do the heresies of the writers indicated really 
matter? (Burleigh. Pp. 294. 6s.) 


(Burleigh. 


“* A record of the religious 
Madame Belloc appears to 


Biography, History 


** Saint Jerome,” by Father Largent, translated by Hester Davenport, 
with a preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. (the Saints). An excellent bio- 


graphy, and quite on a level with its predecessors in this series, (Duck- 
worth. Pp. 196. 35.) 
**Charles Francis Adims,” by his son Charles Francis Adams 


(American Statesmen). Gives a very good outline of Adams’ life and times, 
and is written in a plain, business-like way which the reader will appreciate. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 426. 7s. 6d.) 

‘*Thomas Paine,” by Ellery Sedgwick; ‘* Frederick Douglas,” by 
Charles WW. Chesnutt; “Aaron Burr,” by Henry Childs Merwin; 
‘** Nathaniel Ilawthorne,” by Annie Fields; ‘John Brown,” by J. £. 
Chamberlain. Additions to the ‘Beacon Biographies of Eminent 
Americans,” edited by 4. De Wolfe Howe. The aim of the series is to 
furnish brief, readable, and authentic accounts of the lives of those 
Americans whose personalities have impressed themselves most deeply on 
the character and history of their country. Each volume is equipped 
with a frontispiece portrait, a calendar of important dates, and a brief 
bibliography. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 136 to 150. 2s. 6d. per volume.) 


Fiction 
‘*Flute and Viol,” by James Lane Allen. 
Mr. Allen is a born maker of idylls. His work has purity, delicacy, and 
unfailing charm. He gives you matter for laughter, matter for tears, and 
matter to think upon, with a very fine hand. He may be counted a sort 
of Thoreau turned humanist. (Macmillan. Pp. 308. 6s.) 
‘*A Kentucky Cardinal” and ‘* Aftermath,” by James Lane Allen. 


Six Kentucky stories. 


Together, about as beautiful a story as one could wish to read. (Mac- 
millan. Pp. 138 and 138. 3s. 6d. per vol.) 
‘“*The West End,” by Zercy White. Mr. White improves. ‘* The 


West End” is what may be termed a ‘‘seasonable” novel with a war 
interest in it, and yet it is really good. Not a page of it will be skipped. 
(Sands. Pp. 424. 6s.) 

‘* The Knights of the Cross, Danusia,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz. ‘* An 
historical romance,” not so enthralling, perhaps, as ** Quo Vadis,” but 
Sienkiewicz all over. (Sands. Pp. 484. 6s.) 

‘*The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” by Henry Harland. 
entirely delectable piece of comedy. 
have chanced upon for some time. 


A cheerful and 
One of the prettiest love stories we 
(Lane. Pp. 319. 65.) 
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“In a Quiet Village,” by S. Baring Gould. A bundle of short stories 
and sketches. Some of them bear traces of hasty writing, but most of 
them have interest. (Isbister. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

‘“*To the Healing of the Sea,” by Francis H. Hardy. There are 
some exciting chapters in this book. They have mainly to do with huge 
gambles on the New York Stock Exchange. And despite the title the 
‘*sea” part of the story is neither here nor there. An excellent tale to 
gallop through. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 302. 6s.) 

‘¢ Tony Lakin, Englishman,” by A/rs. Edward Kennard. Last page: 
‘Fond, foolish people! What was the secret of their folly? Simply 
this. Neither had ever done anything to disillusion the other. They 
each retained their ideal, intact as on the day of their marriage. He was 
always her hero ; she—the woman ke considered the cleverest and most 
beautiful on earth. Reader! do you smile at them? No matter. Smile 
on to the end.” We shall. (Hutchinson. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

“The Crowning of Gloria,” by Aichard Reardon. A picturesque 
romance spoilt by propaganda and a hero who is a trifle too seraphic for 
human nature’s daily food. (Long. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

‘© A Girl of the North,” by Helen Afilecete. ‘* A story of London and 
Canada.” There is some clever writing in this novel, and the Canadian 
chapters are particularly fresh and picturesque. (Greening. Pp. 330. 6s.) 

**When Life is Young,” by Sr/as A. Hocking, opens with a burglary; 
‘*the dawn of love,” according to Mr. Hocking, follows, and at length, 
*©«] did one wise thing, darling—I fell in love with you.’ And for 
answer she wovld reach out her soft white hand, and let it nestle in his. 
And then silence would fall.” One hopes that ** silence” was careful not 
to hurt herself. (Warne. Pp. 274. 2s. 6d.) 

*©A Man: his Mark,” by JI. C. Aforrow. A romance of self- 
sacrifice. The scene, apparently, is laid on or near what Mr. Morrow 
(and the geography books) call ‘* Mt. Shasta,” and the ending is a sad 
one. (Richards. Pp. 249. 35. 6d.) 

‘*Hilda Wade,” by Grant Allen. ‘* Episodes.” ‘The Episode of 
the Patient who Disappointed her Doctor,” ‘* The Episode of the Wife 
who did her Duty,” ‘The Episode of the European with the Kaffr 
Heart,” ‘* The Episode of the Dead Man who Spoke,” and so forth, 
The tales are of the melodramatic, threepenny-magazine order, but 
deftly told ; and the book is well illustrated. (Richards, Pp. 360. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


“The Civilization of India,” by Romesh C. Dutt (Temple Primers). 
Chapter I. deals with the Vedic Age, céca 2000 to 1400 b.C., while in 
the last chapter we are brought down to the extinction of Sikh power, 
1839-49. (Dent. Pp. 146. Is.) 

**In the North Countree,” by William 
and anecdotes of horse, hound, and herd.” <A book tat every sound 
sportsman will find entirely to his mind. (Richards. Pp. 296. 10s, 60.) 

** Among the Birds in the Northern Shires,” by Char/es Dixon. Mr. 
Charles Dixon has lived twenty years ‘‘ surrounded by these northern birds.” 
He writes chattily and with a fine eye to the requirements of the average 
reader, and his book is well illustrated. (Blackie. Pp. 304. 75. 6d.) 

‘¢ The Declaration of Paris of 1856,” by Zhomas Gibson Bowles, M.P. 
** An Account of the Maritime Rights of Great Britain ; a consideration 
of their importance ; a history of their surrender by the Signature of the 
Declaration of Paris; and an argument for their resumption by the 
denunciation and repudiation of that Declaration.” A spirited outburst, 
in every way worthy of its author. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 249.) 


Scarth Dixon. ‘ Annals 


Pamphlets 


‘* The Imperial South African Association: Annual Report 1899 
1900.” We have here the record of a year’s vigorous work. Whereas in 
the first year of its existence, 1896, the Association organised 130 
meetings and lectures attended by 50,000 people, and distributed 
pamphlets to the number of 150,000, its meetings last year numbered 
406 and were attended by 248,000 people, while 500,000 pamphlets 
were distributed. At these meetings and in these publications a sound 
and sane view of England’s supremacy in South Africa is insisted upon; 
as, for instance, in this resolution submitted to political clubs of both 
political parties: —‘‘ That this meeting heartily supports Her Majesty’s 
Government in its determination to abolish the independence of the two 
Dutch Republics in South Africa, and hopes that complete British 
citizenship will be established throughout South Africa, with civil and 
religious equality for all white men, and equal protection for all coloured 
men.” It is especially interesting to note that Ratical organisations seen» 
almost as eager as those of other political hues to gain information a 
first hand upon South African problems, During the past year a powerful 
Canadian committee of the Association had been formed and operations 
are to be similarly extended to Australia. The Association, in a word, is 
doing excellent educational work and should soon be in a position to 
enlarge its platform and become ‘* The Imperial Association.” 

**Canada and British Imperial Cables.” This is a report of the 
valuable statement made by Sir Sandford Fleming at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Branch of the British Empire League. Sir Sandford 
Fleming has our cordial sympathy in his agitation for ‘*a complete system 
of State-owned ocean cables touching British possessions only,” and at 
tris moment we wish him particular success, @ propos the new Cape- 
Australia Cable, in his assertion ‘‘ that in all arrangements for connecting 
by telegraph cable the possessions of Her Majesty in any part of the globe, 
provision be made for ultimate State-ownersnip.” 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
THE WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, Ilistory, Laws, Language, 


terature, and Characteristics. By Joun Ruys. Princioal of Jesus College and 
kane af Keltic in the University of Oxford, and D, Brynmor Jongs, Q.C., 
M.P. With 2 Maps. Cloth, 16s. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TOM-TUG AND OTHERS” &c. 
THE OIARY OF A DREAMER, By Avice Dew-SMitTH. Cloth 


ilt, 6s. 
This book consists of a series of papers, sketches from life, and reflections on 
things in general. Some fantastic dreams give the name to the volume, which, 
amongst other subjects touched on, treats of the H use —Furniture Plumbers _ 
My Persian Cat—Under the Chestauts—Blue Peas—Young Birds - By the Sea 
Shore—A Glimpse of Spring, &c. 
A WAR BOOK BY LADY SYKES. 


SIDELICHTS ON THE WAR, By Lady Sykes. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
This book gives an account of Lady Sykes’s nursing experiences at Estcourt 
in Natal; and the author also gives some of her impressions regarding the state of 
affairs in general in South Africa in an interesting style. 
FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATHILDE BLIND. 
Edited by ArTHUR Symons, 
And with an Introduction by Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D., C.B. 
Green cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMON#EA:SH (New South Wales, 
Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, South Australia, Queensland, New 
Zealand). By Grevitie TREGARTHEN. (Story of the Nations Series.) With 
29 Illustrations and 7 Maps. ‘lhird Edition, cloth, 5s. 

LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Basi 


Worsrotp, M.A, (Forming a volume in the ‘‘ Temple Cyclopadic Primers.”) 
Cloth, 1s. net. 7 , 
Outlook. —"* Mr. Bas’l Worsfotd's well-written little book puts to shame many larger 
and dearer works on the subject.” 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Marquess of GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
With Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 


FLY-FISHING. By Sir Enwarp Grey With a General 


Preface by the Marquess of Granny. Third Thousand. 
Atheneum.— Sit Edward Grey's book rightly fa'ls into the first rank of angling 
books. It is sensible, replete with observation, fsunced on experience, and so engaging 
in style that the reader naturally reads to the end and then wishes for more.” 


WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE HICHLANDS. By 


Georce A. B. Dewar. ; . : 
Times —“ All lovers of wild nature will read the book with delight and not without 
profit.” 


OUR CA*®DENS. 
Fifth Thousand, : : 
Spectator.~** The book is as amusing as it is use“ul, and in this doub'’e capacity it 


may be confidently added to the shelves which hold the library of the garden.” 














By the Very Rev. Dean Hote. 


IN PREPARATION. 


FORESTRY. By Dr. Nisser. 

HUNTING, By Orno Pacer. 

OUT-DOOR GAMES. By the Hon. R. H. Lyrrettoy. 
2 vols. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED EDITION. 
QUO VADIS : a Narrative of Rome in the time of Nero. 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by JERem1an Curtin’ 
With Maps of Ancient Rome and Photogravures from Pictur s by Howard Pyle, 
Edmund H. Garrett, and others. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2's, net ; also demy 8vo, with 
several Il'ustrations, 4s. 6d. net; and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the 
Author, 2s. n t. 
Of this book upwards of 800,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 
Times — An exceptionally good novel ........The scheme of the boox is ambitious. 
ess++-+.The atmosphere is lurid, the scenes of extraordinary splendour........ The 
whole novel is full of scenes little less exciting.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE REMUS.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MiNERVY ANN. By 


Joe: Cuanpier Harris. Illustrated by 4. B. Frost Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Literature.—“ The author has given us in * The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann’ 
a gallery of character sketches in black and white that will bear comparison with his 


best works. 
A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO, 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





At all Booksellers’ and Librarics, New Book, price 3s 6d. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 


Consisting of a series of stories dealing with some interesting phases of London Life 
and Character. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 





Books WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED.  Scrope’s 

* Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; “‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; 
“ Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson's ‘ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878; ‘* Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies.” ; vols., 1871 ; Barratt's “ Battle 
of Marathon: a Poem,” 1820; “ Fells and Pomegranates,” 1841; Jesse's “‘ Richard II1.,” 
1862; ‘New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ‘* French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867 ; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
State wants.—RAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN KRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA 





MESSRS. PEARSON have pleasure in an- 
nouncing the following TWO NOVELS: 


Price 6s. each. 


FROM SANDHILL TO PINE, 


By BRET HARTE. 


NELL GWYN, COMEDIAN, 


By E, FRANKFORT MOORE. 


All Copies of the First Edition of ‘‘ Nell Gwyn ei were Sold before 
Publication, and a Second Edition is now in the Press. 


TOWARDS 
PRETORIA 











By JULIAN RALPH, 


A RECORD OF 
THE WAR TO THE CAPTURE 
OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 


BOUND IN REAL KHAKI AND SCARLET. 








Price 6s. 


JU UA RAPA 








** Brisk and graphic.” —Scotsman. 


** Distinctly one of the war books to be read."—Literature. 


“THE KENDALS.”’ 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Sothern,” “ John Hare,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous Illustrations. Price 1€s. 


‘One of the most interesting theatri-al records that has been penned.” —Oxt/ook. 
“A charming work. ee -Pithy and well arranged. Turned out with infinite credit 
to the publishers."—Morning Advertiser. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD, 


By JOHN GLYDE. 
Extra crown 8vo buckram, gilt top. With Photogravure Frontispiece from an 
unpublished Port-ait. Price 7s. 6d. 


_ “A genuine addition to the Fitzgerald literature, and his book should havea large 
circulation.”—Ctaupius Crear in British Weekly. 


BECK Y. 
By HELEN MATHERS. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 6s. 
“* Entertaining in a very high degree.. ....undeniably amusing.”—Daily Telegraph- 


** One of the most entertaining and one of the most thoroughly alive stories I have 
met with for many a long cay."- Echo. 








NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 


AN IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSEMAN: 2 Novel of the 


AROLD BLORE. 
A LECEND OF EDEN. Harry Lanper. 
THE SEAFARERS. J. BLounpELLE-BurTon. 
LYONA CRIMWOOD, SPINSTER. L. Hicoer.. 
THE TICER’S CLAW G. B. Burcin. 
THE ACCUSED PRINCESS. ALLEN Upwarb.. 
A LOYAL LOVER. Mrs. Lovetr CAMERON. 


MAKCELLE OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 
Ciive Ho.ivanp. 
iHE GENTLEMAN PENSIONER. 


ALBERT LEE. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THE DEVIL AND THE INVENTOR. 

The most Successful Novel of Modern Times. 
DAVID HARUM. 
DAVID HARUM. 

DAVID HARUM. | 


* Set forth with loving fidelity and rare humour.” —Oxdlook. 

* Full of humour and pathos.”—Pa// Madi Gazette. 

** Almost impossible to open the book without coming on some droll saying or laugtix 
able incident."—Aeview of Reviews 


AUSTIN FRYERS.. 





451,000 Copies. 
Sold to Date. 


Price 6s. 


' 





London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrtp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Qe 


EXHIBITION—PARIS, 1900. 


A practical Guide, containing Information as to means of Loco- 
motion, Hotels, Cafes, Theatres, shops, Muscums, Buildings and 
Monuments, Daily Life and Habits, the Curiositivs of Parisand of 
he Exhibition, A rapid and easy method of secing everything in 
a limited time and at a moderate cost, With many Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans, a large Map of Paris, not contained in the 
French © Paris Exposition,” and other special features. Sewed, 2s, 
net; cloth, 2s. Gd, net. 


ANNALS OF SANDHURST: 


Chronicle of the Royal Military College from its Foundation to the Pressnt Day. 
With a Sk etch of tre History of the Staff College. By Major A. F. Mock er- 
Ferrvaax, Ox‘oréshire Light Infantry, Instructor R.M.C. With 12 Full- -page 

lllustrations, 10s. net. (Thursday, 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES., 


By P. F. Warner (Rugby, Oxford University, Middlesex County C.C.). With 
over 70 Illustrations from Photographs. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
The S7. JAMES: S GAZETTE.—“ Entertaining and adm‘rable. The scenes and 
incidents witnessed by Mr. Warner, and in which he also took a Pr omit nent part, live 
again for us in his graphi ic narrative. His pages are replete with amusing anecdote.” 


PINK AND SCARLET; 








or, Huntit g as a School for Soldiering. By Lieut. Colonel E. A. H. ALpDErson. 
Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net 
The STANDARD —* The book is one which not only the young soldier, but every 


one who has to do with horses, may study with profit. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS 


DE COURTOT La ady- in-Waiting to the Princess de Tamba! By Mortrz 
Von KAalIsENBER Translated by Jessie HAaynyes. 1 vol, os, 
TR UTH. ied No tale ever exceeded in its wonder a nd terror, and ir 
the stories to'd in these letters by this Lady-in- Waiting.’ 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW POEMS. 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL 


By Artucer Symons 


1 its romance, 


I voi. 6s. 
D'ANNUNZIO’S NEW PLAY. 


THE DEAD CITY: a Phy. By 


GaprieLe D'ANNvnNz.o. Translated by Artuvur Symons. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MAY, 1990. Price 2s. 6d. 
Why England should Stop the War. 


Biocu. 


“Mestay. 


By JEAN DE 


The British Volunteer System. 


earl B 


By the Right Hon. 
aR Ww. 


The arent ‘Siberian Railway, by M. Mixuanorr. 
American Policy in China. By Sit Cuanirs Diixr, 
Dart. 


And other artic'es, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By 


hor of ‘ ‘Mammon and Co.” 1vol. 6s. 
nk RAPH.—“ The characterizaticn is excellent, the humour 


By H. B. Marriott 


ESS GAZETTE,—“ A fine tale, finely told.” 


NUDE SOULS, By Beysawy Swrrrt. 


1vol. 6s. (Thursday. 


HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. 


By Davin Dwicur We tts, Author of “ Her Lady ship's Elep! ant.” 3s. 6d, 


JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earl 


The D. ve ° TEI 
pleasing, the satire tri 


THE REBEL. 


Watson. rvol. 6s. 
The ST. ¥AM 


of Eiies tvol. 3s. 6d. 
SE ADOW. By Annie E. Hotpswortn, Autkor of “The Gods Arrive.’ 
Ivo Os 
: The WORLD. un and sympathetic, so full of the comprehension and 
love of nature, and shows such real humour, that it cannot fail to arouse and maintain 


interes',’ 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By 


, Evetwn Dicks IXNSON. tvol. 63. 
The SPECTATUR.—“ Miss Dickinson has an exc ellent style; 
with ned in the bush and in Sydney ; and she has faithfully 


Colo aia 


she is familiar 
y studied various types of 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





London : 














TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. by 


R. J. McHucu, Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations, and a Portrait of Sir George White. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Mr. McHugh was in Ladysmith the whole time it was besieged, and in his 
volume gives a graphic and detailed account of life during the investment. 


NOW READY. 


HERBERT SPENCER : the Man and 


his Work. By Hecrork Macruerson, Author of “ Thomas Carlyle,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

* Comprehensive and thorough....... clearly and sympathetically written,” 

Globe. 

** Mr. Macpherson's book is to be commended alike to those who know Mr. Spencer's 
works, and to those who know them not. The one class will find refreshment to the 
memory in the clear, coherent, and accurate abstract it supplies ; the other class will find 
it an excellent introduction.” —Daily Chronicie. 


A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD, 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE ; IONA; 


BY SUNDOWN SHOKES: Studies in Spiritual ent By Fro» 4 
Mac.eop, Author of “‘ The Washer of the Ford,” ‘* The Dominion of Dreams,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. és. 
* Every page is instinct with the love of beauty." —Dasly Chronicle. 
“ There is not a paze of the volume but bears the mark of the origins ul me und, that 
gives a new and strong interest to subjects already variously attractive.” —Scotsman, 


NEW WORK ON FRANCE, 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. By Baron 


Pierre pe Covunertin, Author of “ The Evolution of France under the Third 
Republic.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Daily News says: “ 
yet suggestive, work before us ; a work 
from familiar to English readers. 


A corrective to Mr. Bodley's book is supplied by the sober, 
all the more valuable as it trcats of a period far 


NOW READY. 
A LIBRARY FDITION OF CARLYLE’S GREAT WORK. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: «a 


History. By Tuomas Cartyie, Complete in one volume. Wi.h 15 Full-page 
Iilustrations, Demy 30. 5S. 

This edition of ** The French Revolution "is printed from large modern type 
on full demy paper, is complete in one volume of 820 pp , and contains many illus- 
trations repreduced from pictures depicting the stirring times of the period. It is 
well bound, and forms a handsome book, suitable for prize or library. 





LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Ie commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. InLtustrRaTep. Maps by Jonn Bartuo.omew, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Breoon and its Beaconé. 
The — Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. neg 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, ye Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwilihell. 
Liandndno, Rhyt Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7%e Times. * Particularly good.’—Academy 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Li: erf of Daily Post, 


‘Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. ‘Coo, M.A. 
fe. THe HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., I’ d. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 














PARIS EXHIBITION 


| The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply 
current and back numbers, 
and to receive advertisements 


ee ee 
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“MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK & CIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, | 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages), sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Biography, Science, and Fiction. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 


Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 


lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON; 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, | 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
3 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs, A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). | 

Brancues 1n Souru Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo | 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). | 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


| 
— 
| 
| 








RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


ia Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, | 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo, 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, | 
418 8s. 11d. 3 ond Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. | 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail | 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by | 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 


he Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, | 


E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 





Established in 1817. 


Cap\tal Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, | 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 








VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 


CAN OBTAIN 
} 


THE OUTLOOK 


BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS and LIBRARIES. | 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 





OF MONTREAL 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Paid-up Capital .....ccccesscccccccces 1,600,000 
Reserve Fund << oo cccccccedsscccsecpes £35,000 
Reserve Liability of Prcprietors under 

the Charter ....ssccccccevcscveccces 1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any «f the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 
R. W. JEANS, .Zanager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877" 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrancuHes.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa : 
Beira, Lourenco Marques, 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 


| ascertainable on application. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. | 


HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS,. 


Tons. 
Hornpy GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE... 5,4cO 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200! 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300] 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
triclight, &c. Dining satoons and state rooms amidships, 


‘ons, | 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400! 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 





For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices | 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

46 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
teen Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


‘and IV., with Index, 


Manager, 





NOTICE. 


An Index to Vol. IV. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 12, 
1899, to Jan. 27, 1900) is ready. Copies wil} 
be sent free of all charge to readers who for- 
ward their names and addresses on a postcard 
to the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
Street. Cases for binding Vol. IV. can be 
obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, Cloister 
Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following 
prices :—Cloth, is. 3d.; cloth, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 
Complete bound covies of Vols. I., II., IIL, 
are obtainable, cloth, 
half-bound, 10s. 6d, each volume, from the 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 








DERBYSHIRE 





Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea-level. 


Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &, 


Pure Air. 


Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 








H.M. The Queen 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 











Vv 


H.R.H. 


The Prince of Wales. 


The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 

Household is only another indication of its 

growing popularity, which is further evinced 

by the fact that our Machines are used in all 

Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—10 

Remingtons being in use to one of all other 
makes combined. 


Continued Leadership implies Progress. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


Cy Special Warrants of Appointment to 


Remington 
Typewriter. 


many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 





Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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F. TENNANT PAIN, : 
2) 21 FARRINGDON AVENUE LONDON, B.C. : 





Selgium. 
BRUSSELS «esseseee 


- .” eneeepeee 
ee 


France. 
AIX-LEs-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ ...scecee 

-" sbeebs 
CARIDIES esescercoene 
so ~ wnannennns 
HAVRE ........ one 
MARSEILLES...... 
- ona 
MENTOXE .....000- 
MONTE CARLO... 
i oeeehe 


pt een 
— nen 
ss elaienbaaiae 
ee 
NS ee ee 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations : also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 
Byron Library ce.ccssee 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ......+0 
Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


Germany. 
BERLIN cosesees ove 
FRANKFORT «esses 
HAMBURG..... eece 
WIESBADEN .cesee 
Italy. 
FLORENCE. +sccscee 





And 80 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, Wi ceeeae es 
ka Special Continental Representative. MILAN esesessesees 
ae ala " eosccccecces 
**THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- ” seeeeereceee 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway NAPLES «2.000000 - 
Stations :— * cocccece cece 
ROME wesceecees eocee 
L. Istace .s.cccccccseee 14 Galerie du Rol. sa. gphhiodeniataialis 
P. Kats weoccscoceesseeeee 97 rue Neuve, 90 eececceunesesen 
a Anglo-American Book Dep6ét Ss om Beee an 
F, Diemer ..... esseseseee Librairie International. ea 
G. G. Zacheria..... eee Library. Sean Pui 
Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. s PRA eas 
V. Benquet .....00002 Place de la Mairie, a 
L, Jugand ......0ceeee 3 rue Mazagran. Switzerland. 
C. B. Faist ......00008 45 rue d’Antibes, I —_ 
VY. Perrier ccocccccsce eee 4 rue d’Antibes. iii 
F, Robaudy ..-..0cee 42 rue d’Antibes, GENEVA......... ie 
Bourdignon ......e0««00.« Librairie. ay eee 
H. Blancard ..... cosseee $17 rue Paradis. LAUSANNE  eceoce 
Mme. Dumont...... eee Kiosque, rue Noailles, - wien 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... 24 rue St. Michel. CAO csnicctncns 
Mme. H. Sinet...... +e Kiosque de Journaux, Ens 
P. Berthelot .....-..0« 6 rue de France 


MONTREUX ... 
TERRITET ... +0000 
TART ccenscconccenes 
WUUEE  cscescceesee 


48 quai St. Jean taptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de I'Opéra. 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 





E. T1ges .ccccccccccecee soe 
J. Vaternahm ...... eee 
J. W. Basedow...... toe 
Laake .ccccccccee eovcconces 
Bocca Fratelli ...... ooo 
Carlo Pratesi......++«» oe 


B. Seeber sccssssceseccee 
G. P. Vieusseux ....0. 
Luigi Corsanego ..... 
O. Bertussi 
Bocca Fratelli .....+660. 
BP. Marcd cccccccccccecee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G, Vallette ..cccoccorcccee 
Bocea Fratelli 

Loescher & Co, 
Luigi Rossi .....0-00+ * 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G. Gandolfo 
R, Vissetti..... eoccee ooo 
Carlo Clausen 
P0220 Bros, cccscesesees 
Rows B Oe. cccccocsccee 
Sebastiano Zanco .....06 


eeeeee 


Festersen & Cie ...s0 
Schmid & Francke .«. 
C. BE. Allioth ccccoscccese 
George & Co, ....ss008 
, FUG antssosonesess see 
Roussy & Co, sssscssee 
Doleschal 


A. Gebhardt ....... eocee 
Cy B. Paket  cccccosces oe 
E. Schlesinger ......+0 
E. Schlesinger ...... eee 
E. Staempfili ........ vee 


E. Schlesinger .......+. 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station BookstalL 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 viaCorso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso, 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 
22 piazza di Spagna, 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 


NOTICE. —If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tue Ourtoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receift of 4d. which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s.; r2 Months, 18s. 
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